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Ailing or Healthy? 


HERE IS NO more reason for being pessimistic about 

the air transport industry than there is for believing 

hat because of late winter snows, spring will never 
arrive. 

Yet there is a widespread feeling in financial, govern- 

ment and industry circles that because a few airline 

companies find themselves 

in serious financial straits in 

this current postwar adjust- 


. WW) ment period, and because 
W4 load factors dropped during 
the winter as they have 
yr” always done in peace time, 
that the whole industry is 
in jeopardy and the future 
outlook is grim. The forecast by Hal E. Nourse, vice 
president in charge of economic controls for United Air 
Lines, that air passenger traffic will increase this year 
from 26% to 55% over last year, while at the same time 
traffic in all forms of transportation decreases, should be 
a guide-post in itself to the thinking behind today’s 
problems. 
If people didn’t want to fly there would be cause for 
oncern. But the product which the industry is mer- 
chandising is right. The public wants to fly and is 
filling the planes today. The traffic outlook for spring 
and summer is excellent. 
What’s wrong, then, with the ailing part of the in- 20 Years With American 
dustry? The heads of two major airlines in speeches William Littlewood on March | became the first officer of American 
delivered since the first of the year have attributed the Airlines to attain 20 years of service with the company. Littlewood 
urrent troubles to the failure of some business manage- became general manager of the Fairchild Engine Company, 4 predecessor 
ments to make sufficient allowances for capital for ex- of the airline, in 1927. Today he is vice president of engineering for 
pansion and for being too optimistic about the postwar both American Airlines and American Overseas Airlines. 
market, and to the hodge-podge route structures built 
up by Civil Aeronautics Board approval over the past 


few years. ¥/ Thus y/ 
As Nourse stated in his forecast, this year of 1947 is Al Mite 


atest c airline management. Profits won’t “just hap- 
pen,” but they can be made to happen. : . 

This -»mewhat over-simplification of the problem by NWA’s North-to-Orient Route 
ourse ; correct only if all airline problems are on the 

same re ative scale. Unfortunately there are variables Looks Good tee ee eee eens 

M rout structures, big-plane operations, — 
fconomis, high density competition, and other factors, . ° 

which ose some perplexing problems which both CAL-Braniff Develop Joint 
industry and the CAB will have to work out. ° | 
It is -erhaps significant that both W. A. Patterson, Terminals 
me of United, and C. R. Smith, mer A the 
card ¢ American, attribute a large part of today’s : H irl 
dificulti-s to the policy of the CAB in endeavoring to Hopeful Signs in Airline 
€ sr-all airlines big. 
(Turn to page 6) } 
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= IMPORTANT NEW DEVELOPMENT! 





1. STRONA HT-1 and LT-1—the first all-purpose avia- 
tion greases in history — have been developed by Union 
Oil Company. STRONA HT-1 provides complete 
protection at temperatures from 300° F. to 0°F. STRONA 
LT-1 gives maximum lubrication from 250°F. to —40°F 


3. In severe ten-month tests conducted by a leading world 
airline, transports flying regular schedules were lubricated 
on one side with STRONA greases and on the other side 
with numerous regular aircraft greases. Parts lubricated 
with STRONA operated without grease change 7 times 
as long as parts using ordinary greases! 


STRONA 


anotHer UNI 


= 


2. STRONA greases lubricate at least 95% of the parts on 
transport aircraft! In light planes they give 100% grease 
lubrication. These two grades of STRONA perform jobs 
which formerly required from eight to twelve different 
greases. The LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION is lubri- 
cated with STRONA at over 3000 points! 


4. STRONA greases are now specified for use by leading 
airplane manufacturers and airlines. Fixed base operators 
and private plane owners have found STRONA HT-1 and 
LT-1 the answer to simple, thorough, economical aircraft 
lubrication, All-purpose STRONA greases are now avail- 
able in quantity. 


Phone your local Union Oil representative, 
or wire sales dept., Union Oil Company, Los 


Angeles 14, California, for full information. 
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ONE-THIRD 
LESS WEIGHT 
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RCA, designer and co-producer of the first 
aircraft automatic direction finder, leads 
gain with a completely new lightweight 
ad smaller ADF. 


This new RCA Model AVR-21 is one- 
ilf the size, two-thirds the weight of simi- 
if equipment used for airline service. Total 
eight for an average AVR-21 installation 
53 Ibs. With the AVR-21 Dual ADF oper- 
ion is now possible at almost the same 
eight as existing single ADF installations. 


Among the many outstanding features of 
e AVR-21 are: band and function switch- 
g on one-gang switch, by a trouble-free 
tchet motor drive . . . inductance tuning 





RCA move AVR-21 


Automatic DIRECTION FINDER 


of input circuit for higher gain and im- 
proved signal-to-noise ratio . . . streamlined 
loop antenna for pressurized cabin installa- 
tions . . . coated and shielded loop reduces 
precipitation static interference . . . one- 
half ATR case designed for rack or in- 
dividual mounting . . . continuously vari- 
able quadrantal error correction. 


Available Soon. AVR-21 is part of a new 
RCA family of aircraft radio equipment 
engineered to meet modern requirements 
in size, weight and performance required 
for airline operation. 

For complete information write: Avia- 
tion Section, Dept. 2-C, RCA,Camden,N. J. 


AVIATION SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. H.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 








Azimuth indicetor Unit. Elec- 
trical operation—no mechani- 
cal connections required. Dual 
pointer indicator for Dual ADF 
operation. 


Pilot's Control Box. New drum 
dial for improved readability. 
All controls grouped for easy 
operation. Controls may be re- 
moved for console mounting. 


Leep Antenne. Streamlined 
design. Continually variable 
quadrantal error correction. 
For use in aircraft with pres- 
surized cabins. 
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AEROJET ENGINE 


Airline operators appreciate the contributions to 
flying safety which the Aerojet JATO Motor 
offers exclusively: Greater take-off safety factor 
..- Bigger fuel reserve against adverse flying 


conditions... Reserve power for certain emer- 


gencies...factors that create a mental attitude 


in the cockpit of incalculable value to the 
operator in his search for complete safety. 
Experience has proved, too, that Aerojet 


ERING CORPORATION * AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


JATO provides increased payloads, fewer stops 
for refueling, and reduced operating expenses. 
Far-seeing executives should consider these ad- 
vantages an opportunity to make extra profits. 

Inquiry concerning your own operation 
problems, either on jet assisted take-offs or 
other uses of jet propulsion, is welcomed by 
Aerojet. Write to Aerojet Engineering Cor- 


poration, Azusa, California. 


C. A. A. No. R-1...first C. A. A.“Approved Type Certificate” for aircraft rocket motor 
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PACKAGED HORSEPOWER & 


SEROJET ENGINEERING CORPORATION™ AZUSA, CALIF.™ SUBSIDIARY OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 











“Small carriers were constantly making the plea that 
they could never be a success unless they were made 
bigger,” Mr.,.Patterson said in a recent speech. “The 
assumption was automatic that if they became larger 
they would become stronger. Things do not necessarily 
work out that way. Those airlines could not be made 
any larger or any stronger than the population they 
serve would justify without subsidy. 

“It seems obvious that the airlines having the greatest 
difficulty today are those which were expanded with 
the idea of making them bigger and stronger, and, in- 
stead, it looks as though they may have been made 
weaker.” 

C. R. Smith pointed out in his recent speech that the 
CAB embarked upon a program to make big airlines out 
of little ones, “perhaps with the belief that the size of 
an airline, rather than the transportation logic of an 
airline, is the principal factor in its opportunity for 
success and survival. 

“If the fulfillment of this policy had resulted in 
strengthening the United States system of air transpor- 
tation, we could take some comfort from that result,” 
he said. “The net effect, in my opinion, has been to 
weaken all, the small carriers and the large. 

“Experience indicates that a large airline with many 
marginal or illogical air routes will lose money and 
position much more rapidly than a smaller airline with 
a lesser number of marginal routes. Ironically, the pres- 
ent policy has brought the most damaging consequences 
to the very air carriers it was designed to aid, the smaller 
ones; it has brought some of them to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

All this would seem to indicate that the CAB needs to 
study transportation economics of the airline network 
which it has approved, although it must be said in fair- 
ness to the CAB that it alone was not responsible for the 
present route structure. The Western-United agreement 
by which the latter wants to purchase the Denver-Los 
Angeles segment of the Western system is evidence that 
at least one carrier desires to retrench into a purely re- 
gional position, after reaching out into the big league 
with disastrous financial consequences. 

As one airline president has said, this is the day of 
reckoning. But adjustments can be made through 
mergers and purchases toward the building of logical 
transportation systems in the public interest. By his re- 
cent utterances, CAB Chairman James M. Landis under- 
stands at least the essentials of today’s problems. 

Fundamentally the industry will move forward. Traffic 
will continue to increase. Needed now are management 
experienced in financial matters and an adjustment of 
route structures. 


Boon to Travel 


ONGRESS has eliminated the 15% federal tax on 
foreign travel, a move which will aid greatly all 
international air carriers and at the same time will lessen 
the cost of foreign travel purchased in the United States. 
It was never the intention of Congress to include foreign 
travel in the original tax measure but through a slip in 
the drafting the 15% tax has been applied to every trans- 
portation ticket purchased in the U. S. even though the 
transportation was performed in foreign lands. Credit 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


for the correction goes to L. Welch Pogue, former CAB 
chairman and, among other things, head of the Com. 
mittee for World Travel. 


Wisely Said 


A= a hundred years ago, long before the air. 
plane was invented, Thomas Cook, founder of Thos 
Cook & Son, the world-wide travel agency, said: “The 
more our fellow men see of each other, the better they 
will understand each other’s ways, and the truer wil] 
be their knowledge.” Now that the airplane has brought 
continents within hours of each other, mankind is a step 
further along toward that goal of understanding. If that 
statement by Thomas Cook was true a century ago, how 
much more true it is in the era of the airplane. 
Wayne W. Parris# 


Educate the City Fathers 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the helicopter as a com- 

mercial vehicle has outstripped the regulations 
covering its operations. At the present time, helicopter 
traffic rules are the same as those for conventional air- 
craft, a situation that cannot continue. The government 
agencies involved, plus state aviation officials and in- 
dustry groups are making efforts to write federal regula- 
tions that will allow the helicopter to retain its maximum 
usefulness. These efforts have been enthusiastically 
approved by interested parties. 

But effort is also needed in a different place. A job 
needs to be done of showing various town and city 
officials how the helicopter will be a valuable additior 
to their community life. Otherwise, ignorance may well 
lead to the adoption of hamstringing city ordinances 
greatly restricting the use of helicopters around metro- 
politan areas, 

Here is what an influential official of one of the 
nation’s largest cities said recently: “Helicopters present 
new and unusual problems. It is true that they do not 
leave and arrive at great speed on horizontal levels, but 
their vertical operation is fraught with every kind of 
danger to people on the ground, and the current stories 
that helicopter operation can be absolutely and perfect!) 
controlled are sheer fiction. This is a form of flying in the 
very earliest experimental stage, and it will have t 
be controlled by legislative and administrative measure: 
of the most drastic kind before it will really work.” 

Obviously, a better-informed official would not make 
this kind of a statement. But he cannot become better 
informed unless someone takes the trouble to acquaint 
him with the facts. Greyhound Bus Co., which wants 


, to operate helicopters, took two of them around to 


various cities on its system recently, and the effect 
could not help but be beneficial. The Post Office De 
partment helicopter air mail experiments have don: 
much for the cause. Manufacturers and prospective 
operators can contribute. 

But so far, this educational work has been spotty 
For this reason, it is particularly good news that the 
Helicopter Council of the Aircraft Industries Association 
has a definite program along these lines. A major effort 
is needed, and it cannot come too soon. 

Ertc BRAMLEY 
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0 TE NE PL, Spey Radar on Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


co.rses through every kind of weather. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS + CLEVELAND «+ HONOLULU 





AIRPLANE REFUELING SYSTEMS 


INVESTIGATE Wayne Re- 
fueling Systems for aircraft. 
| <2 Wayne builds larger equipment 
ce in addition to computing cabi- 
net types shown here. Wayne 
Air Compressors, Hose Reels, 
Air Scales, Lifts and Power . 
= Washers are useful in any air-; 
. port. Write for bulletins. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
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Mie Levinton 


HOME OF THE ay 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 





25 Years Ago 





Two Aeromarine 1ll-passenger air- 
craft established a record between 
Key West and Havana, covering 100 
miles in 55 minutes. (Mafch 24, 1922.) 

Captains Sacadusa and 

Continko, Portuguese aviators, 

started a trans-Atlantic flight 

from Lisbon to Pernambuco, 

Brazil. (March 30, 1922.) 


15 Years Ago 


Lucien Bossoutrot and Maurice Rossi 
established a closed circuit distance 
record of 6,575 miles at Aran, Algeria, 
in 76 hours, 35 minutes. They flew a 
Bleriot-Zappata 110, equipped with a 
Hispano-Suiza motor. (March 23-26, 
1932.) 

Capt. James A. Mollison flew 

from Lympne, England, to Cape 
Town, South Africa, in four days, 
17 hours, 19 minutes, establishing 
a new record. The flight was 
made in a De Havilland Puss 
Moth, equipped with a De Havil- 
land Gipsy III motor. (March 
24-28, 1932.) 

The Collier Trophy was awarded 
to the Packard Motor Car Co. for the 


development of the Diesel aircraft 
engine. (March 31, 1932.) 








Aviation—Political Victim 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial, “Another Inquisition,” Feb. 1 
was surely on the beam. Much of what you 
said about the national office holders I am 
sure could be said in many local communi- 
ties. 

The popularity, the headline possibilities, 
of aviation presents an opportunity for poli- 
ticlans of every strata for public favor. They 
give little time to the study of the prob- 
lems but they want to grab the credit for 
everything that is done. 

MELVIN H. NUSS 
Secretary-Manager 
Reading Municipal Airport 





Keep Authority in Cockpit 


To the Editor: 

I want to compliment you on your sound 
analysis of the present airline dilemma as 
reported in the editorial, “Another Inquisi- 
tion,” of Feb. 1, 1947. 

You stated that “air safety is, basically, a 
combination of intelligence in the cockpit 
and adequate airway and landing aids.” 
That is exactly the way the airline pilots 
feel about it. I believe I am safe in stating 
on behalf of all airline pilots that we are 
certain we can do a safe and efficient job 
of flying so long as the mechanical aids at 
our disposal are consistent with the de- 
mands airline flying places on the men in 
the cockpit, so long as we get sound co- 
operation from other participants in the 
operation, and so long as we are able to 
exercise our Own good judgment in con- 
ducting a flight down to established and 
accepted minimum conditions. Give us 
sufficient up-to-date airway and landing aids 











plus a reasonable amount of leeway 
exercising our good judgment and we'll 
get the job done in a safer and more e‘ficien 
manner than has ever been known. 

For safe and efficient airline operation 
the primary authority for the execution of 
any flight must be in the cockpit. This dog 
not mean that certain ground control ang 
legal restrictions are not helpful and neces. 
sary It does mean a pilot's prerogative 
and judgment should not be subjugated to 
external and remote authorities, as seems to 
be the trend at the present time. To do a» 
only stifles pilot initiative and dulls his 
judgment. There is no reason for having 
an opinion if one is never allowed to er. 
press it. 

To cite an example. All ceilings and yis. 
ibilities are now considered “measured” 
which denies the pilot authority to take g 
look down to authorized minimums eye 
under “variable” and “estimated” conditions 
What are minimums for if we are not al- 
lowed to descend to those minimums to take 
a look? 

Recently I arrived over Los Angeles on 
top of a very thin overcast with a below- 
minimum visibility of 34 mile reported with 
fog. In the first place there was no fog 
Visibility was restricted by smog or haz 
common to this area. I was certain visibility 
was more than reported and decided to hold 
for a especial forecast or improvement in 
conditions. It took twenty-two minutes to 
get a special forecast, but the Weather 
Bureau still reported 3%4 mile. I held for 1 
hour 20 minutes while the overcast went to 
scattered, then to clear, over the airport 
I circled with full view of the airport and 
an observed visibility of one to two miles 
Los Angeles minimums are 400-1. 

At this point I had only enough fuel to 
get to my alternate plus the legal reserve 
sO was compelled to proceed to the alternate 
All my observations were reported to my 
company who transmitted them to the 
Weather Bureau. When 1. arrived at my 
alternate, weather at Los Angeles was re- 
ported clear and 1 mile just as I had ob 
served. I took on more fuel and returned 
CFR to Los Angeles. 

The time consumed in this operation was 
two hours 40 minutes, plus almost two 
hours I held the flight in Phoenix to time 
my arrival at Los Angeles to shortly after 9 
a. m. at which time both the company and 
I agreed the weather would break ope 
Time was lost; an outbound turn-around 
schedule was delayed; connecting passenger 
missed their connections. To say the least, 
I had a very disgruntled group of passengers 
to whom the entire operation made no more 
sense that it did to me. This type of op- 
eration is not efficient, does not sell ai 
travel, nor does it enhance the safety factor 


HERBERT D. SCHMIDT 
Captain, American Airlines 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oi. 





John G. (Tex) Rankin 


John Gilbert (Tex) Rankin died 
Feb. 23, in the crash of a smal! am- 
phibian plane at Klamath Falls, Ore. 
The accident occurred when the plane 
struck a power line after taking off 
from the airport. Rankin, who had 
been in aviation for 30 years, was 4 
the time of his death head of Rankin 
Aviation Industries with complete 
operations bases at Rankin Field and 
Tulare Municipal Airport, Tulare, 
Calif, and Vancouver, Wash., plus 
offices and smaller operations at Boe- 
ing Field, Seattle, and Clover Field, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





CWE 
Ds OS ar eR 


Have you been in or out of Wash- 
ington National lately? 

If so, you may have seen what we fear 
will be responsible for our downfall . . . 
the cause of a life of crime, maybe. 

The Gulf gang at WA has its “field 
headquarters” in a trailer right down on 
the loading ramp, you see. When a big 
airliner comes in the Gulf lads may have 
to travel clean across to the opposite end 
of the apron to gas her up. And at WA 
that’s a piece of traveling! 

So to get back and forth, they use a 
rig that looks like a park bench on a 
three-wheeled motorcycle . . . going 
backwards. And that little puddle-scooter 
really winds up! 

Well, we've watched those octane art- 
ists come piling out of the trailer, leap 
onto the bench, and go scooting merrily 
through the breeze to the far ends of the 
concrete (in less time than it takes to say 
Good Gulf Aviation Gasoline) so many 
comes that we're envious. In fact we're 
‘cep-green-jealous! 

We want one of those jitter buggies! 

We want one so bad that we're afraid 


some dark night we may get pinched 
while trying to steal one. 





SMALL FRY 


Ever measure a snowflake? 

They're tiny, see? But when they hit 
an airplane, they get even smaller. They 
break up into 30 to 500 fragments per 
flake, and produce enough static electri- 
city to enthusiastically louse up your 
radio communications. Not to mention 
your eardrums! 

But the nasty little snow particles are 
big, blubbering, oversized sissies com- 
pared to some of the particles that make 
trouble in a drop of crude oil! 

For these little trouble-makers are no 
bigger than a molecule. In fact they are 
molecules! Now, some of the molecules 
in a drop of oil are tough enough to pre- 
vent metal-to-metal contact between a 
piston and cylinder! But there are others 
with no gumption at all. They'd turn into 
carbon or form sludge at the drop of a 
helmet. 

The process of extracting these weak- 
ling molecules from crude oil is called 
“refining.”” And the end product is lu- 
bricating oil. 

Gulf’s exclusive additional refining step, 
which gets even more of these shiftless 
molecules out of already refined oil, is 
called the “Alchlor Process.” 

And the end product is a super-lubri- 
cant called Gulfpride Oil! 


Which you should use. . 











LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


Here are 3 new Little Known Facts About 
Well-Known Planes, each of which has 
gotten its sender a fancy-shmancy com- 
mission as Perch Pilot (bottom rung). 
If you know a “‘Fact"’ as interesting as 
these and send it in—with proof—you too 
can join the rarified ranks of America’s 
rarest pilots! 

Perch Pilot (br) Edwin Earnshaw, Kan- 
sas City, proved that: 

“An aircraft engine delivering 1500 
hp consumes 5 times its own weight in 
air, every hour!”’ 

Perch Pilot (br) Thomas Falatko, 
Washington, D.C., rates a commission 
because: 

‘*B-36 crews travel the 85‘ tunnel be- 
tween fore and aft pressurized com- 
partments on a 4-wheeled scooter!”’ 

And Perch Pilot (br) Charles Miller, 
Sacramento, will get promoted to Senior 
Perch Pilot before long (that takes 5 
accepted “‘Facts,"’ you know), because 
this is his 4th ‘‘Fact’’! 

“In entering a traffic pattern and 
landing, the right wing tip of a 35’- 
span putt-putt travels about 42.5 feet 
farther than the left wing tip!"’ 

Got a “Fact’’? Got proof? Got a post 
card? 

Well? 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 
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With Task Force Frigid... 
on the Top of the World 


On duty with Task Force Frigid, a Fairchild 
Packet recently disgorged a Helicopter—ready 
to fly in a few hours. 

Part of a series of cold weather tests being 
conducted in Alaska, it was all in a day’s work 
to the versatile Packet, pack horse of the na- 
tion’s fast-moving Air and Ground Forces. 

This Fairchild design has opened a new chan- 
nel of military strategy—complete, fast, air- 
transport of guns, ammunition, vehicles, sup- 
plies and men. And it’s doing this now for 





Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 


an army that hasn’t time to travel by land, 
It rushes battalions of paratroopers to objec- 
tives, dropping them in compact combat groups. 
It’s a flying troop train for Air-transported 
Infantry and Artillery Battalions. 
It’s transformed in a few minutes into a huge 
flying ambulance for swiftly transporting as 


* many as 34 litter cases and four attendants. 


Designed specifically to carry military cargo, 
The Packet is another Fairchild example of “the 
touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


SS Fairchild Aircralt 
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Backgiound and (rends 


{Significant Developments and Forecasts Based on the Fortnight's Top News) 


Long Wait: Contract air cargo carriers who are biding Profitand Loss: A large operator of a fiying school, 


their time, waiting for CAB certificate decisions, have a 
long wait coming. Examiners won’t make recommendations 
before September at earliest, and it will be months later 
before final decision is reached. Possible life-saver may 
be Board action on new non-scheduled exemption order 
giving operators temporary authority to fly scheduled serv- 
ices. 


Agency Prediction: Foreign airlines are playing smart 
ball with travel agents. It has long been the considered 
opinion of experts that the American companies have never 
wised up to importance of agents in international business. 
Will they do so before it’s too late? 


repair base and plane distributorship grossed $3,000,000 
last year, showed profit of only $20,000. Another grossed 
$2,500,000, lost $5,000. Latter said fault was his own—he 
didn’t trim fast enough. There were lots of losses last year. 


Plane Orders: Reason behind cancellation of its DC-6 
order by PCA is that the deposit (about $1,000,000) was 
badly needed for other purposes. Officials are hopeful of 
re-ordering later. TWA’s order for 18 Model 649 Constella- 
tions is reported still in effect, though admittedly wobbly. 
Its status probably will hinge on whether new management 
decides in favor of sleeper planes. 


A Barrier Exists: Most consistent comment coming from Curtailing NATS-ATC: Duplicating services of the Air 


airline personnel since the war is the “barrier” which they 
say prevents them from having contact with top manage- 
ment as they had in the old days. They say that a lot of 
major personnel crises since the war could have been 
avoided by management straightening out little grievances 
and problems before these multiplied. 


Surplus Woes: One large fixed base operator attributes 
slump in business to fact that too many people bought sur- 
plus lightplanes. Now they're practically all sold, and oper- 
ators (1) aren't getting any conversion business, and (2) 
are selling few new planes. Reason for poor sales is that 
surplus planes have depreciated 50% to 80% and owners 
can't afford to sell them and buy new ones. 


Add Orchids: The North Atlantic Conference of inter- 
national airlines completed its toughest year recently under 
chairmanship of John Slater, of American Overseas Air- 
lines, and one of the founders of the revived IATA. Slater's 
patience and statesmanship was one of finest contributions 
in post-war civil aviation. 


Costly Campaign: Little publicized fact is that railroads 
plan to spend $3,000,000 in newspaper advertising to reach 
grass roots and improve legislative climate for their special 
problems, including other carrier competition. 


No Experiment: Post Office Dept., although still enthusi- 
astic about getting domestic air parcel post system estab- 
lished, probably won’t go through with plans for experi- 
ment using Army C-97’s. PO had ideas for a test in co- 
operation with mail order houses to convince Congress of 
need for such service. Officials now believe Congress needs 
no convincing and are afraid they might be accused of a 
publicity stunt. 


Airline Traffic: Reports are still favorable on the increase 

in airline traffic. Increase has been somewhat spotty, with, 

et -ends jammed. Much selling remains for better week- 
y loads, 


93 Billions: Fred B. Collins, sales manager of Boeing Air- 
craft was in Shanghai recently talking with Central Air 
Trarsport Corp. about six Boeing Stratocruisers. At the 
curr: nt official exchange rate, 12,000 Chinese dollars equals 
one J. S. dollar. One Stratocruiser thusly amounts to 15,- 
600,( 10,000 Chinese dollars or six at a mere 93,600,000,000 
dolls. But don’t worry. CATC will pay for its Boeings 
out .f deposits in the U. S. 7 


Firs) Piper: A former Wasp who has 2200 hours of flying 
to her eredit, Kay Booth, is demonstrating the first Ameri- 
can ‘ghtplane ever to be shipped to China. At Shanghai 
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Transport Command and Naval Air Transport Service, both 

mestic and international, are going to get close scrutiny 
at the hands of the House Appropriations committee. Watch 
for greatly curtailed services by these air arms and more 
and more military business being turned over to the sched- 
uled operators. 


Safety Board Support: Although the Department of Com- 
merce, CAA and CAB are on record as being opposed, sev- 
eral officials in these departments privately feel that Con- 
gress probably will reestablish the Air Safety Board. Estab- 
lishment of such a Board already has considerable support 
in Congress. Pilot pressure is expected to be strong. 


Airport Cut: While so-called “pork barrel” tactics prob- 
ably will come into play, a considerable cut in the Budget 
Bureau’s recommendation of an appropriation for $65,000,000 
for construction and development of larger airports may be 
expected, Reason is the $65,000,000 was not in President 
Truman’s original overall budget estimate and therefore 
does not fit into GOP economy program. CAA asked Budget 
Bureau originally for $85,000,000. 


Slowed But Not Cut: Production on the Martin 202 has 
been slowed, and may start rumors of a cut-back, which 
company officials deny. Reason for slow-down is to allow 
flight test to catch up with planes nearing completion. 


Waiting: Boeing Aircraft Co. doesn’t have any commer- 
cial orders on the books for the Stratofreighter, but some 
interest has been shown. Any action on part of buyers will 
probably await CAB decision on non-scheduled freight case. 
Present production is for Army. 


Airlines in Germany: Organization of civil airline serv- 
ices in Germany is not likely until cleared by current Mos- 
cow Conference of Big Four Foreign Ministers. Major Gen. 
Robert Harper of the Allied Military Government startled 
the State and War Depts. by a recent announcement startled 
to organize airline companies in British and U. S. zones. 
Washington was quick to admit the topic had been dis- 
cussed but insists that not even tentative plans were made. 
Any program could be completely reversed in Moscow. 


De-Icing Progress: A. James Payne says in his “Air Trans- 
port,” British aviation monthly, that Vickers is solving its 
de-icing problems with the twin-engined Viking, although 
no decision has yet been made as to the method. He indi- 
cates the thermal system is winning out over external 
application, however. 


Northrop Chosen: president of 


John K. Northrop, 


she lies a shiny Piper trainer which the local distributor Northrop Aircraft, Inc., will read the 35th Wilbur Wright 


hope will break down the existing red tape against im- 


Memorial Lecture before the Royal Aeronautical Society, 


port tion of civil planes. Kay used to instruct for Art Hyde London, on May 29. He’ll discuss the development of all- 


in Washington, D. C. 
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wing aircraft. 
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New B. F. Goodrich assembly 
gives mainfenance men a break 


5 joe Braniff International Airways 
mechanic shown in the picture is 
completing one of the easiest of his 
maintenance duties. He’s just over- 
hauled a B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube 
brake. The mechanic likes the brake 
because he doesn’t have to tear the 
whole thing down to replace the brake 
lining, and he doesn’t need a lot of 
special tools to do the work. 

The engineers at Braniff like the ex- 
tremely low maintenance cost. There 
are two reasons why that cost figure is so 
low. The brake needs /ess maintenance 
when it is in the shop, and it is in the 
shop less often than other type brakes. 


One reason for this is that a hydrauli- 
cally operated tube forces brake blocks 
against the brake drum evenly all the 
way around. This results in powerful 
action with minimum pressure and 
minimum wear. 

The designer likes the simplicity of 
design for another reason. The B. F, 
Goodrich Expander Tube brake can be 
made lighter for a given amount of 


kinetic energy than any other type brake 
From the Lockheed Constitution to the 
Piper Cub, this advantage has proved 
itself on every type of modern aircraft 
B. F. Goodrich Silvertown tire: 

wheels and brakes are now sold as a 
complete assembly—an important nev 
service to airlines and to manufacturer 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronau- 
tital Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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Outlook Good for NWA Orient Route 


Northwest's Great Circle Airway, Slated for Service in May, 
To Tap Big Trade Area; Offers Strategic Military Advantages 


By Wayne W. ParrIsH 


The centuries-old dream of the men 
of the West for a Northwest Passage 
to the East is coming to reality this 
year. 

With two survey flights already com- 
pleted, Northwest Airlines is prepar- 
ing to inaugurate service three times 
a week in May over the Great Circle 
route to the Orient. 

For the first time the North Ameri- 
can continent will be connected to the 
great Asiatic land mass with a sched- 
uled short-cut route over the north- 
ern Alaska-Aleutian area, bringing 
Tokyo to within 5,000 miles of Seattle. 

I had the privilege of being on the 
second Northwest survey flight which 
departed from Minneapolis on Feb. 10 
and returned to home port March 1 
after a record-breaking flight of 30 
hours and 52 minutes block-to-block 
time from Tokyo. 

With DC-4’s Northwest will provide 
service to the Orient in from one day 
to a day and a half, but when the 
Boeing Stratocruisers go into opera- 
tion next year with cruising speeds 
of 300 miles per hour, Tokyo will be 
but 17 hours away from Seattle, and 
Shanghai, gateway to China, will be 
less than a day from the States. 


Most Strategic Air Route 

The new Northwest route is of much 
more than passing interest. It is the 
first of the U. S. international air 
routes which takes spectacular ad- 
vantage of Great Circle flying between 
continents. It is pioneering a new 
trade route which cuts travel time 
Over steamships from two weeks to 
aday. And it is, perhaps, the most 
Strategic air route from a military 
standpoint in U. S. history, since it 
opera es through Alaska and down the 
entir. Aleutian chain before hopping 
off fo: the Japanese islands. 

_ More than perhaps any other route, 
it pr ves that if you want to go to 
the c her side of the globe, the short- 
est r uting is to go north, and then 
south 

Nor hwest will tap commercially the 
entire Orient. Japan will be produc- 
tive 0’ Army and government business 
until the peace treaty is signed, then 
the J:ps will make a drive for tourist 
busin ss, Japan will recover more 
Tapid.y than any other area of the 
Orien:. China is the center of a big 
American colony and despite unsettled 
curreicy and political problems, it is 
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a good air market today and an al- 
most unlimited one in the future. The 
Philippines are destined to be the in- 
dustrial warehouse and business focal 
point for the Orient. And looking far 
ahead, when relations with Russia 
develop, Northwest will have the short 
route to the vast eastern part of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Principal points on the Northwest 
route are Anchorage, Tokyo, Seoul 
(capital of Korea), Shanghai, and 
Manila. Pan American also serves 
Manila, and is doing a healthy busi- 
ness to that point. The PAA and 
NWA mileages to Manila are almost 
identical. NWA will probably con- 
centrate on Manila-Shanghai and 
Manila-Tokyo business at the end of 
the line, while through business be- 
tween the U. S..and Tokyo and Shang- 
hai should be excellent. 


No Experts Imported 
Northwest is using good common 
business sense in preparing its route 
for commercial service. It is using its 
own on-line personnel without clutter- 
ing up its overhead with outside ex- 
perts. Beginning with the third sur- 
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Over the Top—'he unique character 


of Northwest Airlines’ 
Great Circle or over-the-top-of-twe-world 
route to the Far East is illustrated here. The 
“inside” route from Minneapolis-St. Paul to 
Anchorage goes across northwestern Canada 
with land all the way. The “outside” route 
from Seattle-Tacoma-Portland swings over the 
Pacific along southeastern Alaska, again with 

landing fields within short distance. 


vey and qualifying flight, profitable 
contract payload will be carried. Croil 
Hunter, NWA president, who is the 
mainspring of Northwest’s successful 
operations through the years, hopes 
to have the Orient route in the black 
within six months after commercial 
service is opened. He stands a good 
chance of succeeding. 

Hunter is not leaving decisions and 
surveys to others. He headed the 
second flight party and is taking an 
active part in making decisions. With 
him on the trip was William Stern, the 
redoubtable Fargo, N. D., banker, 
long-time confidant of Hunter and 
one of the most potent behind-the- 
scenes figures in U. S. aviation. Stern 
is special assistant to Hunter. 

Two NWA directors were on board, 
Joseph Johnson of Milwaukee and 
Alonzo Petteys, banker of Brush, Colo., 
both long associated with NWA and 
convinced of the success of the historic 
Orient operation. 

Before the war a route to the Orient 
via the Aleutians was merely a dream. 
Had it not been for the vast Army 
and Navy development of Alaska and 
the Aleutian chain, it would still be 
a dream. But ample and numerous 
airports, ample communications and 
weather forecasting, and other facili- 
ties, make the Aleutian route one of 
the most practicable and finest in the 
world. 

Top NWA pilots like Lloyd Milner, 
Earl Hale and Joe Ohrbeck, who 
know Aleutian weather intimately 
through their hundreds of flights for 
the Army, insist that there is no 
weather on the Orient route that isn’t 
found in the U. S., that the route is 
easy to fly and that schedules can be 
maintained easier than in the States. 
All three pilots were on the second 
flight. 

Certainly the second survey flight 
was a simple one. Temperatures in 
Alaska and the Aleutians were above 
those in Chicago and Washington. 
Sunshine was encountered almost all 
the way. At Shemya, the tiny rock 
island at the end of the Aleutian chain, 
50-mile-an-hour wind with 170-mile- 
an-hour gusts prevailed, but there was 
ample ceiling and the pilots had no 
trouble landing. Outside of this one 
wind condition, the remainder of the 
flight was smooth as silk and entirely 
without incident. 

Ground weather conditions on the 
Aleutians are often bad, i.e., surface 
shipping takes a terrific beating. But 
air operations are permissible virtu- 
ally all year round and there is never 
a time when all of the Aleutian air- 
ports are closed. One of the best 
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features is the complete lack of elec- 
trical storms. 

Our flight left Seattle Feb. 11 for a 
7 hour and 37 minute hop to Anchor- 
age, passing along the Alaskan coast 
with the most spectacular scenery to 
be found in the world. The snow- 
covered mountains were superb. It 
was 33 degrees above when we landed 
at Anchorage, (and six above zero 
when I passed through Chicago on the 
way to Minneapolis). 

On the 7 hour and 14 minute flight 
from Anchorage to Adak, ’way out on 
the chain, the scenery was again su- 
perb, Snow-covered islands and peaks, 
some volcanic, featured the route. 
Adak itself is hardly a garden spot 
although the Army and Navy ground 
facilities are as good as,could be ex- 
pected on a bleak and treeless island. 
From Adak to Shemya was 2 hours 
and 28 minutes, and Shemya, along 
with Attu and Agattu, is at the end 
of the chain. Adak will be a weather 
alternate on the regular route, the 
flat, small but well equipped island of 
Shemya being ideal for air operations. 

Alternate Airports Available 

The only long hop on the Orient 
route is between Shemya and Tokyo, 
2,000 miles. Even so, this is 400 miles 
shorter than the San Francisco-Hono- 
lulu route, and if the big Army air- 
port at Chitosi, in northern Japan is 
used, the over-water distance is but 
1,630 miles. Always fairly close at 
hand are the Russian-held Kuriles, and 
it is understood the Russians will per- 
mit landings if required. 

Our flight from Shemya to Tokyo 
required 10 hours and 26 minutes, and 
the Haneda Airport at Tokyo is ex- 
cellent for big-plane operations, From 
Tokyo to Seoul, capital of Korea, re- 
quired 6 hours and 8 minutes but we 
went out of our way somewhat to 
circle several times around Hiroshima. 
And if anyone wants to be convinced 
of the effectiveness of the atomic bomb, 
let him see Hiroshima. After seeing 
bomb damage in England, Germany, 
Italy, Tokyo and Manila, Hiroshima 
is the ultimate. The entire big city 
was laid flat and it is still today a 
tremendously moving sight. 

Seoul is not one of the more delight- 
ful capitals of the world. Not only 
is it short of food, and cold in the 
winter, but it is a political trouble 
spot. But it needs air transportation. 
The main airport is well equipped 
and radio facilities are maintained by 
the U. S. Army. 

From Seoul to Shanghai was but 2 
hours and 52 minutes, and from 
Shanghai to Manila, over the island 
of Formosa, was 7 hours and 7 min- 
utes. 

The return trip was made nonstop 
Manila-Tokyo in 8 hours and 52 min- 
utes, and from there to Minneapolis 
with refueling stops at Shemya and 
Anchorage, in just under 31 hours. At 
no time did we have favorable tail- 
winds of any consequence. 

To see Tojo and the other Japanese 
war criminals on trial on a Friday 
morning, to sightsee in Yokohama on 
a Friday afternoon, to step off the 
plane at Minneapolis on Saturday 
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afternoon, and be at work in Wash- 
ington Monday morning—that is -a 
transition from the Orient to the Occi- 
dent worth the money. 

Traffic potential would seem to be 
good. NWA already has a backlog of 
cargo and passengers, and General 
MacArthur in Tokyo assured Croil 
Hunter of all possible cooperation in 
getting the route set up through Japan. 
NWA expects to charge about 11%c 
a passenger mile for fares, a reason- 
able fare at the start of the service, 
and has already set up its traffic men 
on the other side. Bob Morgan, in 
Tokyo, is a top-notcher. Louis Lang- 
don is an old hand at traffic, and Jim 
Musgrave in Manila is well entrenched 
in traffic know-how there. 

Main Orient operating base will be 
in Tokyo and Hunter expects to send 
out soon some DC-3’s for local shuttle 
services to coordinate with the DC-4 
main line. Some of the NWA author- 
ized routes into such points as Harbin 
won’t be served until political and 
military conditions subside, but 
Hunter is optimistic about local busi- 
ness generally. 

Typical mileages are: Seattle to 
Tokyo, 5,000 miles; Seattle to Shang- 
hai, 6,070 miles; Seattle to Manila, 
7,934 miles; Minneapolis to Tokyo via 
Edmonton, 6,184 miles; New York to 
Tokyo via Minneapolis, 7,214 miles; 
and New York to Shanghai, 8,28 
miles. 

Among those on board the second 
survey flight were Walter Plett, CAA 
representative from Anchorage; Thom- 
as E. Jermin, U. S. Weather Bureau; 
Fred Collins, Boeing Aircraft Co.; 
Madame Chu Shih Ming, wife of the 
military attache, Chinese Embassy; 
W. Fiske Marshall, v.p.-operations; 
Dr. Jan Tillisch, Mayo Clinic and med- 
ical consultant for NWA; and Col. 
Maurice Sheahan, director of the Ara- 
bia-Shanghai division of TWA who 
left the party at Manila to survey the 
new TWA route. 

In addition to Pilots Milner, Hale 
and Ohrbeck, the following were crew 
members: Virgil Schaffer, flight radio 
officer; Kenneth Larson, flight mechan- 
ic; and Theodore Wright, navigator. 


Congress Repeals 15% 
Tax on Internationc! 
Air Transportation 


Congress completed action March 7 
on the repeal of the 15% transporta- 
tion tax on international travel, ip. 
cluding that on air transportation. The 
air transport industry generally felt 
that such repeal would be a boon tp 
international air travel and have the 
effect of eliminating an important 
competitive inequality with foreign 
carriers which has existed while this 
tax was in effect. 


Under the terms of a conference re- 
port, agreed to in the House on March 
6, the 15% transportation tax will not 
“apply with respect to transportation 
any part of which is outside the north- 
ern portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, except with respect to any part 
of such transportation which is from 
any port or station within the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico to any other 
port or station within the United 
States, Canada or Mexico.” 


Affected Area Defined 


Northern portion of the Western 
Hemisphere is defined as “the area 
lying west of the 30th meridian west 
of Greenwich, east of the International 
Date Line, and north of the equator, 
but not including amy country of South 
America.” 

The U. S., Canada, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America countries were excluded 
from the benefits of the repeal. 

Imposition of this tax in this country 
discouraged round trip ticket sales and 
led to the practice of many larger 
firms cabling round trip ticket re- 
quests to travel agents abroad. This 
set up exchange difficulties for the 
American carriers, and shunted busi- 
ness to foreign competitors. 

President Truman signed the bill 
into law on Mar. 11, making it effec- 


tive on April 1. 





T. P. Wright Asks Tax on 


Supporting unqualifiedly the policy 
that commercial users should ulti- 
mately pay their proportionate share 
of the annual cost of operating the 
Federal airways, T. P. Wright, admin- 
istrator of civil aeronautics, has rec- 
ommended to Congress that the Fed- 
eral government institute, but not 
before July 1, 1948, a transportation 
tax of 2% on passengers and 1% on 
cargo to contribute toward this end. 

Imposition of this tax would be de- 
layed for more than a year because 
of the present financial status of the 
air carriers. Even so, the transporta- 
tion tax is recommended as an alter- 
native to a gasoline aviation tax, 
which CAA feels is the more equitable 
levy. However, CAA feels that such 
a gasoline tax should not be levied 
until agreement has been reached with 


Passengers, Cargo 


the states eliminating and avoiding 
multiple taxation. 
In an earlier report to Congress 


which explored possible service 
charges which could be economically 
collected, CAA pointed out that a 
per gallon aviation tax would produce 
approximately $5,000,000 annually. 

A second alternative suggested by 
Wright in his letter to Rep. Karl 
Stefan (R., Neb.), chairman of the 
Commerce Department subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committeé, 
would be a 10% reduction in fares 
charged government personnel for air 
transportation. 

Stefan’s committee, now holding 
hearings on CAA appropriation re- 
quests, is expected to take Wrights 
recommendations into consideration 
when it makes its report. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 





Harmon Trophy Winner—"°"¢2"' 


on Feb. 27 presented the Harmon Aviation 
Trophy to Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways, for directing operations 
of Pan American in supplying essential 
services during the war years. The Lique 
International des Aviateurs is donor of the 
trophy, which by custom is annually awarded 
by the President to the year's outstanding 
aviation figure. Since no award was made 
during the war, Trippe's trophy covers the 
1940-46 period. 


Smith Blames CAB’s 
Route Policy for 
Weakening Airlines 


Attempts of the Civil Aeronautics 

Board to solve the financial difficulties 
of some airlines by making the small 
ones larger, rather than concluding 
that one of the big troubles was the 
“illogical grouping of air routes,” have 
weakened all airlines, large and small, 
C. R. Smith, chairman of the board of 
American Airlines, told the Executives 
Club in Chicage on Feb. 28. 
_A “return to administration prem- 
ised upon sound transportation prin- 
ciples,” is needed, he said, adding, 
however, that all past faults should 
not be saddled on the present CAB. 
Its responsibility is for the future. 

Some air routes may have to be re- 
gfouped through mergers, by pur- 
chase and sale of specific routes or 
even by interchange of routes between 
companies, and CAB may also want 
to re-examine the policy “which has 
deve! :ped such highly numerical com- 
petition,” Smith said. 

Present financial difficulties are not 
the »-sult of the past year’s events, 
but i. some cases go back to the be- 
ginni g of operation, he pointed out. 
Walt: Brown, postmaster general be- 
fore ‘he 1934 air mail cancelations, 
had sound air transport policy in- 
cludi: s planning on a national scale, 
form: ion of a logical system, and 
adeq itely financed airlines, he said, 
addin - that there have been departures 

these principles. 

aing that it would be “ill-ad- 
to permit airlines to go into 
iptcy, he said he believed that 
clear policy, commercial banks 
lend funds to tide them over. 
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Western Air Lines Discards Expansion Policy, 
Offers Denver-L. A. Route to UAL for $4 Million 


In the first major deal of recent years 
involving the transfer of an important 
air route, United Air Lines and West- 
ern Air Lines announced Mar. 6 that 
agreement has been signed under 
which United will buy Western’s Den- 
ver-Los Angeles route, plus facilities 
and equipment, for about $4,000,000. 

The route transfer is subject to the 
approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. If approved it may lead to 
other deals through which financially- 
pressed carriers may attempt to 
straighten out some of their difficul- 
ties. 

On the part of Western, the trans- 
action will supply much-needed cash. 
And WAL President T. C. Drinkwater 
said frankly that Western was going 
to forget its “expansionitis” and that 
the route sale represented part of a 
program of “constructive contraction.” 

If approved by CAB, United will 
attain its long-sought objective of di- 
rect service into Los Angeles from 
the east—an objective it has sought to 
attain by trying to buy out Western, 
and by direct application to CAB. 
Both attempts were unsuccessful. 

Both UAL President W. A. Patter- 
son and Drinkwater emphasized that 
voluntarily and for the first time two 
domestic air carriers have taken what 
they believe to be constructive steps 
to rearrange the U. S. air route pat- 
tern into a “more sensible system.” 

To Develop Regional System 

Drinkwater, who took over as West- 
ern’s president on Jan. 1, 1947, in a 
move tied in with the company’s fi- 
nancing plans, said that Western, like 
other airlines, had been suffering from 
“expansionitis” but that it was now 
going to concentrate on its routes in 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast 
areas. 

“The Denver-Los Angeles cut-off 
will mean United will be able to pro- 
vide direct service from all points on 
its system to Los Angeles, on the same 
basis as American Airlines and TWA,” 
he said. 

Western’s experience in developing 
and operating Denver-Los Angeles has 
demonstrated that the future potential 
of the route lies in its utilization as an 
adjunct of a transcontinental system, 
and is contrary to the north-south 
pattern of service which Western in- 
tends to pursue, he added. 

“We are withdrawing all our appli- 
cations now pending before CAB pro- 
posing service east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with the exception of Great 
Falls-Seattle.” 

Western’s future service plans are 
predicated upon the successful out- 
come of an application now pending 
before CAB to extend its routes from 
San Francisco to Seattle and Portland, 
he explained, adding that the Pacific 
coast route, plus the anticipated Great 
Falls-Seattle extension, the presently- 
certificated service to Mexico City, and 
the route to Edmonton, Canada, will 
enable Western to round out its re- 
gional system. 


Since passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, the economics of air trans- 
portation would indicate that mistakes 
have been made in working out a na- 
tional route system, he said. “One 
of the basic errors was lack of insis- 
tence that air routes of a carrier should 
together form a logical transporta- 
tion system. This illogical structure 
of routes has a direct bearing upon the 
financial position of several of the air- 
lines today, a relationship which is 
hardly coincidental. 

“We fully expect that the process of 
pruning our route structure down to 
that of a regional carrier . . . will 
place our company on a sound financial 
basis. The same could probably also 
be said of other members of the air 
transport industry. 

“We are not interested in acquir- 
ing more route mileage in marginal 
territories simply for the purpose of 
being able to state in our publicity 
releases that we are the fifth, sixth or 
seventh largest carrier in business... 
We must and will show more and more 
concern about public convenience and 
necessity in our chosen region.” 

In March, 1939, United and Western 
filed application for permission to in- 
terchange sleeper planes at Salt Lake 
City. A few months later, United 
filed application to acquire control of, 
merge with, or buy all the assets of 
Western. Despite a favorable ex- 
aminer’s report, United was turned 
down on final decision. The same day, 
CAB approved the sleeper interchange, 
which later operated for a while. 

In 1944, an examiner recommended 
United for the Denver-Los Angeles 
cut-off, but on final decision it was 
awarded to Western. 


Airlines to Ask 10% 
Passenger Fare Boost 


A 10% increase in passenger fares 
which may boost annual industry pas- 
senger revenues by $25-30 million will 
be asked by the scheduled domestic 
airlines, it was announced Mar. 11. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board will be 
asked to approve the increase, and | 
early board action is expected. Air- 
line presidents, in Washington for fare 
discussions, met with the board Mar. 
10. 

The latest estimate on average air- 
line fare was 4.65c per mile. Thus the 
10% increase will mean an average 
of about 5.lle. The increase will ap- 
ply except on routes or segments 
where fares are already in line with 
the proposed boost. 

W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, estimated that the new scale 
would bring an increase of $25-30 mil- 
lion annually in the industry's total 
passenger revenues, and he said he 
thought his estimate was conservative. 
He expects no adverse effect on pass- 
enger loads. 





Private Pilots Fearful of Neglect When CAA 
Completes VHF Omni-Directional Network 


While the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration moves ahead with its program 
of installing a nationwide network of 
very high frequency omni-directional 
range stations, private pilots still are 
fearful that the program will leave 
them holding the bag. 

J. B. Hartranft, Jr., general manager 
of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots As- 
sociation, told American Aviation 
that his organization has not re- 
treated “one inch” from its position of 
opposing the VHF omni-directional 
range program on the ground that it 
is designed to benefit the commercial 
airlines and will burden rather than 
help the private flyer. 

He said, furthermore, that the new 
type of range still has not been proved 
thoroughly reliable and that CAA is 
being “hasty” in making the installa- 
tions. 

“And even if the system were tech- 
nically perfect, there is no assurance 
that a receiver small enough and in- 
expensive enough to fall within the 
means of the average itinerant flyer 
will be developed and made available 
before the present low-range frequen- 
cies are supplanted by the new VHF 
ranges,” said Hartranft. 

The upshot of this, he added, will be 
that Joe Doaks may be left without 
access to the communications facilities 
that are so necessary in cross-country 
flying. 

CAA Reassures Pilots 


On the other side, CAA has repeat- 
edly assured private flyers that very 
high frequency channels for their ex- 
clusive use are being and will continue 
to be guarded, with airways communi- 
cations and signals facilities being op- 
erated simultaneously on LF and VHF 
for a considerable time. 

The AOPA is skeptical about this, 
too, with some of its members report- 
ing that tower operators in some places 
have been found lax in guarding the 
VHF channels supposedly reserved for 
private flyers. They fear that as VHF 
use becomes more prevalent the guard- 
ing of low frequency radio channels 
will be relaxed and finally abandoned. 

As to VHF receivers for the private 
plane, radio engineers say such equip- 
ment is being developed and will be 
available in two to three years, or by 
the time the changeover from low to 
high frequencies has been completed. 
These receivers, they say, will weigh 
only a pound or two more than those 
now used in lightplanes, and although 
probably more expensive than present 
equipment, will not be prohibitively so. 

Meanwhile, CAA has over $7,000,000 
in its current budget for the VHF omni- 
directional range program and hopes 
by the end of this year to have com- 
pleted 288 stations, including 78 which 
are being converted from two-course 
VHF to omni-directional VHF. The 
overall program, set for completion 
about 1949, includes 459 range stations 
covering about 75% of the country. 
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Eight experimental stations have been 
in operation for some months on the 
Chicago-New York airway. 

Costing about $44,000 each, the sta- 
tions must be spaced about 90 miles 
apart, due to the fact that VHF cover- 
age is restricted to “line of sight.” The 
ranges will overlap and the completed 
program will provide coverage of all 
the nation’s airways, plus a good bit of 
territory off the present airways. 

This, together with the fact that the 
omni-directional range provides about 
90 different courses on one altitude 
level, should be an advantage for the 
private pilot. 

The airlines are experiencing diffi- 
culty in procuring VHF range receivers, 
but all of them should have such equip- 
ment by the time the range installa- 
tions are completed. 

The private pilot should have a suit- 
able receiver—if he can afford it— 
shortly thereafter. 


AOPA-PFA Merger Completed 


Merger of the Private Flyers As- 
sociation with the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association has been com- 
pleted with the transfer to AOPA’s 
offices in Washington of the official 
documents and membership records of 
the PFA organization. 

Former PFA’ers who are qualified 
aircraft pilots and/or aircraft owners 
will automatically become eligible for 
participation in the services extended 
to AOPA members. The merger was 
approved by a majority vote of the 
membership of the PFA, which was 
organized in 1935 by William Brinck- 
erhoff. 


Staff Writer Wins NAA Award 


Keith Saunders, former aviation edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun and now a 
member of the staff of American 
Aviation, has been awarded the J. A. 
Pfeiffer Memorial Award of the Balti- 
more Chapter, National Aeronautic 
Association, “in recognition of out- 
standing contribution to private flying 
in the Baltimore area.” 


Groundloop Dinner Postponed 


Carl Squier, vice president of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. and chairman of 
the recently-organized Groundloop 
Club, has announced that the first 
annual dinner originally planned by 
the organization of aviation officials for 
Washington in April will be held in 
the fall instead. 


AAF Drops 29 Reserve Bases 


The Army Air Forces has ordered 
discontinuance of Air Reserve train- 
ing at 29 bases “because of fiscal lim- 
itations to the 1946-47 budget.” This 
reduces Air Reserve training detach- 
ments from 70 to 41. 








Aviation Calender | 


Mar. 15-16—All-Woman Air Show, 
Tampa, sponsored by Florida chapter 
of Ninety-Nines. 

Mar. 17-19—Air Transport Association 
engineering and maintenance confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo 

Mar. 17-21—Symposium on _  super- 
sonic speeds, Institute of Air Naviga- 
tion, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 

Mar. 19-20—Regional aviation clinic 
sponsored by CAA and state aeronau- 
tics commissions, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 20-22—American Legion Na- 
tional Aeronautics Conference, Indian- 
apolis. 

Mar. 25-27—Air Traffic Conference 
meeting, Dallas, Tex. 

Mar. 26—CAA-Fiorida statewide avia- 
tion conference, Daytona Beach, Fila. 

Mar. 27-29—Third annual Philadel- 
phia forum, American Helicopter So- 
ciety. 

Mar. 28—National aircraft propulsion 
meeting, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mar. 29-30—Orlando, Fla., air show 
sponsored by Amvets. 

Apr. 9-11—SAE aeronautics meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Apr. 16-22—Third International Air 
Service exhibition (Aerofair), Houtrust 
Halls, the Hague, Netherlands. 

Apr. 16-18—SAE transportation meet- 
ing, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

April 25-27—Southeastern Air Show 
and Exposition, Jacksonville, Pla. 

Apr. 29—International Air Transport 
Association executive committee meet- 
ing, Montreal. 

May 1-2—SAE personal aircraft meet- 
ing, Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 

May 5-10—International Travel Ex- 
position, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

May 6—PICAO Assembly meeting, 
Montreal. 

May 9-18—‘“St. Louis Air Pair of 
1947" regional aircraft show, St. Louis 
Arena, sponsored by Aviation Council 
of Metropolitan St. Louls. 

May 11-15—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual convention, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. (Airport ex- 
position and exhibit trade show to be 
held in conjunction.) 

May 26-27—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences light aircraft meet- 
ing, Detroit. 

May 26-29—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, aviation meeting, 
Loe Angeles. 

May 30-June 1—Philadelphia Air 
Races, Northeast Airport, Philadelphia 

June 1-5—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion annual convention, Los Angeles. 

June 1-6—SAE Summer Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 3-4—Personal Aircraft Coun 
AIA, meeting in Los Angeles. 

June 4-6—<Aero Medical Associati 
i8th annual meeting, Hotel Ritz-Car 
ton, Atlantic City. 

June 7-8—13th Annual National / 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala., Sponsor 
by Birmingham Aero Club. 

July 3-6—International Air Races, 
Long Beach, Calif., Chamber of Com- 
merce, sponsor. 

Aug. 7-8—Institute of the Aeronavti- 
cal Sciences annual summer meet:r 
Los Angeles. 

Aug. 21-22—SAE West Coast trans 
portation and maintenance meet!ng, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 2-4—SAE autumn aerona 
meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Ang 

Oct. 24-26—“Air Day in Texas”, 5‘4 
sponsored aviation show, Harlingen, 
Tex. 

Nov. 4-7—-National Airport Show 
Institute, Municipal Auditorium, C! 
land. Sponsored by Air Foundatio 
and National Aeronautic Associatio! 

Nov. 6-7—SAE fuels and Ilubric®: 
meeting, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla 
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1, DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

2. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. 
7701 Woodley Avenue 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

3. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 
Grand Central Airport Company 
1310 Airway, Glendale, Calif. 

4. DC-3, C-47 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 
Florence Avenue at Teale St. 
Culver City, Calif. 

5. DC-3, C-47 
Northrop Aircraft Company 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

6. DC-3, C-47 
Timm Aircraft Company 
Metropolitan Airport 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

. DC-4, C-54 
Matson Aviation Maintenance Co. 
Oakland Municipal Airport 
Oakland, Calif. 

. DC-4, C-54 
Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Grand Prairie, Texas 


. DC-3, C-47 


Southern Airways Company 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 


. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 


Aircraft Service Corporation 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks 
Conn., and Miami, Florida 


. DC-3, C-47 


Northwest Industries Limited 
P.O. Box 517 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


. DC-3, C-47 


Canadair Limited, P.O. Box 6087 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


. DC-3, C-47 


Scottish Aviation Limited 
Prestwick Airport 
Ayrshire, Scotland 


. DC-3, C-47 


S. A. B. C. A. 
13 Rue de Brederode 
Brussels, Belgium 


. DC-3, C-47 


Societa per Azioni Fiat 
Turin, Italy 


. DC-3, C-47 


Northwestern Aeronautical Co. 
Holman Field, St. Paul 1, Minn. 








ICE CENTERS 


The world-wide network of Douglas Ap- 
proved Service Centers is taking shape. 
Here operators will find skilled men 
trained in servicing and repairing Douglas 
transport aircraft. Work is done fast... 
it is done well... and it is also done at 
minimum expense. 


Only these approved centers have access 
to Douglas field and factory technical 
assistance, quality control methods, and 
the latest information from Douglas so 
vital in making repairs letter - perfect. 
WARRANTED DOUGLAS PARTS are 
now available for the repairing and serv- 
icing of Douglas airplanes. Look for the 
Douglas emblem on these warranted 
Douglas parts. 


For more complete information, write: 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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ughes, TWA Must 
Open Books for CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board moved 
forward last week in preparation for 
an investigation of the relationship be- 
tween Hughes Tool Co. and TWA by 
ordering the two companies to open 
their books and records to CAB repre- 
sentatives. 

Hughes Tool, largest TWA _ stock- 
holder, is to make available all corre- 
spondence, documents and papers re 
lating to TWA, its financing attempts 
to obtain loans for the airline, etc. 
TWA will make available “all accounts, 
records and memoranda, including al! 
documents, papers, and correspond- 

”” CAB hearing date has not been 


The TWA situation, following Jack 
Frye’s announcement that he would not 
stand for reelection as president or 
director, was quiet, and major develop- 
ments were not expected until the 
annual stockholders meeting on Apr. 
24, when new directors and officers will 
be named. Issuance of a proxy state- 
ment, revealing composition of the new 
board, was expected momentarily. 

At press time, status of Paul Richter, 
executive vice president, was still un- 
disclosed. 

TWA’s Washington executive offices 
will be completely closed soon. Some 
personnel will be transferred to the 
airport offices. H. B. Miller, vice presi- 
dent-public relations, will probably 
move from Washington to Kansas City. 


Pan American Airways, 
TWA Deny Merger Report 


A speculative story in an aviation 
weekly that Howard Hughes and Juan 
Trippe had “begun negotiations toward 
consolidation of TWA and PAA sys- 
tems” is given no credence in informed 
circles. The weekly’s sources were 
given as “members of the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee.’ 

Hughes denied the merger rumors. 
So did Pan American, through Sam 

or, vice president. John Collings, 
TWA’s acting executive vice president 
and executive committee member, said 
reports were “erroneous and _ irre- 
Spons' ble” and “without authentic 
foundation.” 


George Gardner Resigns 
As Evecutive V. P. of National 


Geonge Gardner has resigned as 
execu.ive vice president of National 
Airlines to go into business for him- 
self, but remains as a director of Na- 
tonal and will serve as a special con- 
sultant. Gardner joined National after 
resign.ng as vice president of North- 
west Airlines in December, 1945. 
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| Backward Seating? Folks Like It, ATC Finds 


The Air Transport Command has 
just about decided that people like to 
ride backwards in airplanes. They 
naturally have not questioned all air 
travelers on this point, but of those 
queried, 96% favored seats in reversed 
position, facing the rear of the air- 
plane. 

Seeking an answer to the question, 
the passenger seats were reversed in 
two C-54’s operating on the so-called 
Statesman schedule between Washing- 
ton and San Francisco. A thousand 
questionnaires were distributed to 
travelers on this ATC route. 

Lt. Col. Kenneth Boughner, who 
rounded up the project, said that with 
between 600 and 700 replies returned, 
96% of those answering favored the 
reversed seat arrangement. An ele- 
ment of the returns that caused Col. 
Boughner some surprise was that the 
questionnaires returned by women 
showed 100% approval of the reversed 
seating arrangement. . 

Other replies to the questionnaires 
showed that around 95% of the pas- 
sengers found the reversed seats pro- 
vided better visibility, that the take- 
off and landing were satisfactory, and, 
taking the safety element into con- 
sideration, that seats should be re- 
versed in all passenger aircraft. There 
were, naturally, a few dissenters. 

Behind the experiment, of course, is 
the safety element. There has been 
considerable speculation as to whether 
seats that faced the rear of the air- 
plane would increase passenger safety 
in the event of an accident, by ab- 
sorbing force of impact. 

Seats arranged in a reverse position 
would have to be different in design 
than those now in use. In a reversed 
position the back of the seat would 
support the passengers head and back 
and the seat would have to be so con- 
structed that it could absorb great 
force and protect the passenger. 

Those in charge of the experiment 
have not yet determined just how 


much protection a properly constructed 
seat in reverse position would afford 
a passenger in case of accident, but 
they feel that it would be considerable. 

Airline operators. are closely watch- 
ing the ATC test, since the conclusions 
may bring about marked changes in 
transport aircraft arrangements. 

Col. Boughner says the trend of re- 
plies to the questionnaires is so uni- 
form that he does not look for much 
if any change in the percentages when 
all have been returned. 


Sen. Eaker to Retire 

Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, deputy com- 
mander of the Army Air Forces and 
chief of air staff, has applied for re- 
tirement from the Army effective 
June 15 after nearly 30 years’ military 
service. Gen. Eaker, who is widely 
known in the aviation industry, com- 
piled a brilliant war record in top 
commands. 

The deputy chief of air staff, Brig. 
General LaVerne George “Blondy” 
Saunders, widely known for his ex- 
ploits in the Pacific war, also is re- 
tiring from the Army Air Forces. 


Adm. Duncan Named to NACA 


Vice Admiral Donald B. Duncan, 
deputy chief of naval operations for 
air, has been named to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
He succeeds Vice Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, recently assigned to the 
Atlantic fleet. 


Barnaby Joins Franklin Institute 


Capt. Ralph S. Barnaby, pioneer in 
motorless flight and veteran of 29 
years’ service in the Navy, has joined 
the staff of The Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he will be in 
charge of investigating and designing 
pilotless aircraft and of other aero- 
nautical research development. 





Boston Airport Expanded— 


The story of expansion underway at Boston's General 
Logan Airport is portrayed in this unusual aerial shot 


made by Capt. J. D. Henry, of American Airlines. The dotted line indicates the old airport, 
the broken line shows the recent addition. Several runways on the new portion are already 
in daily use, while others are rapidly nearing completion. 
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ONE PLANE AND AN IDEA 


A BUSINESS WORTH 
A QUARTER-MILLION DOLLARS! 


PROFITS FROM TRAINING — Western Skyways 
does a good business today, and starts future airplane 
sales, through flight instruction. On the GI plan 
alone, the company has trained over 400 pilots. 





PROFITS FROM SERVICE— Western Skyways’ 
expert service keeps planes sold . . . wins additional 
converts to flying . . . promotes steady, year-round 
parts and accessories volume. 


PROFITS FROM PROVED PRODUCTS — The Stinson 
Voyager and the Stinson Flying 

Station Wagon are tops in utility. 

They’re 4-place, “fly - anywhere” 

planes—easy to buy .. . easy to 

fly .. . easy to sell! 


Jack Moore, president 
of Western Skyways, 
Troutdale, Oregon 


Here’s how Jack Moore did it 


IN JULY, 1944, Western Skyways had two employees, 
one lone airplane valued at $3,500—and an idea about 
modern airplane merchandising. 


Two years later, Western Skyways had 68 employees 
and a business valued at a quarter of a million dollars. 


How? Through intelligent, vigorous application of the 
same tested procedures that pay off in any business. 


Jack Moore is Stinson distributor in the Pacific North- 
west. He focuses the national Stinson program on his 
own rich market. 
This is the kind of sales and service activity Stinson 
believes in. Any operator who wants to cash in on 
personal plane profits—wants to build a strong, sound 
business that will get stronger with the years—will 
find the Stinson franchise worth investigating. 

6 
For full information on the Stinson franchise, write or 
wire William H. Klenke, Jr., General Sales Manager, 
Stinson Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 21 years, Builder of America’s 
most useful personal planes 








12 Foreign Carriers Operate 
Scheduled Services to U. S. 


Competition Not Serious, 
Most Routes for Prestige 


By KEITH SAUNDERS 


With 12 airlines from 10 countries 
already flying into the United States on 
a scheduled basis, travel opportunities 
on the international air routes are fast 
reaching the point where a passenger 
flying between this country and almost 
any overseas destination has a choice 
of two or more scheduled commercial 
carriers, an AMERICAN AVIATION survey 
discloses. 

Since the Civil Aeronautics Board 
opened the door some 20 months ago 
and permitted American Airlines and 
Transcontinental & Western Air to 
enter the international field in which 
Pan American Airways had previously 
been the sole operator, the number 
of U. S. airlines certificated to operate 
internationally has risen to 11. 

The airways between this country 
and points in Europe, Central and 
South America, the Caribbean and the 
Pacific run in both directions, however, 
and foreign air carriers are now fully 
as anxious to fly to this country as 
U. S. airlines are to fly abroad. To date, 
the CAB has issued 14 foreign air car- 
rier permits, and 12 of the operators 
already have inaugurated service to 
one or more points in this country. The 
other two—Aerovias “Q” of Cuba, and 
Lineas Aereas Taca de Colombia—ex- 
pect to start operations in the near 
future. 

Furthermore, airlines of a number of 


other foreign countries with which the 
U. S. has bilateral air agreements are 
entitled to procure permits to fly into 
this country and may be counted upon 
to receive them. For example, the 
Belgian airline, SABENA, has applied 
for a permit, will get it soon, and hopes 
to begin flights between Brussels and 
New York in June. Irish, Swiss and 
Czech airlines, will enter the picture 
in the not distant future. 

On the North Atlantic routes alone, 
three U. S. and four foreign airlines 
are flying a total of 57 weekly flights 
in each direction. Three carriers—Pan 
American Airways, American Overseas 
Airlines and British Overseas Airways 
Corp.—are competing for passengers 
on the New York-London run. Two 
airlines—TWA and Air France—are 
flying between New York and Paris. 
American Overseas and the Royal 
Dutch Airlines (KLM) are competing 
for traffic between New York and 
Amsterdam. The Scandinavian Air- 
lines System (SAS), joint Danish, 
Swedish and Norwegian carrier, vies 
with AOA in carrying passengers be- 
tween New York and Oslo, Stockholm 
and Copenhagen. 

Air travelers to the resort island of 
Bermuda have a choice today of taking 
a Pan American plane out of New York 
or a BOAC flying boat out of Baltimore, 
and a third carrier—Colonial Airlines 
—is to join the competition later. 

The Miami-Havana air route is prob- 
ably the most heavily traveled seg- 
ment today with the exception of the 
Washington-New York and Chicago- 


New York runs, with two U. S. and 
two foreign airlines giving scheduled 
service and a number of others flying 
non-scheduled or contract operations. 
National Airlines, Pan American, Com- 
pania Cubana de Aviacion, and Expreso 
Aereo Interamericano each fly from one 
to three round trips daily over this 
profitable route. 

In the Pacific, Australian National 
Airways, temporarily serving as con- 
tract carrier for British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines, is flying one round trip 
weekly between Sydney and San Fran- 
cisco in competition with Pan Ameri- 
can. The Seattle-Whitehorse route op- 
erated since last Nov. 1 by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines is partially competi- 
tive with the Alaskan services of Pan 
American and Northwest Airlines. 

Pan American’s extensive operations 
in South America, Central America, 
Mexico and the West Indies are now 
meeting competition from Taca El 
Salvador, Linea Aeropostal Venezo- 
lana, Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 
(Avianca) and other foreign carriers 


Competition Not Serious 

While this seemingly adds up to a 
lot of foreign rivalry with U. S. over- 
seas air carriers, the actual competi- 
tion is not yet serious enough, nor is 
it likely to become serious enough, to 
cause any grave apprehensions on the 
part of airline officials in this country. 

Some of the routes to the U. S. op- 
erated by foreign carriers are “pres- 
tige” routes only, and none of them 
seems likely to offer enough schedules 
to compete very seriously with U. S. 
flag-carriers flying the same routes, For 
example, Air France, KLM, BOAC and 
Scandinavian Airlines combined are 
flying fewer schedules across the 
Atlantic than just one U. S. carrier— 
American Overseas Airlines which is 
operating 18 weekly schedules at pres- 
ent. 





Summary of Air Carrier Permits Issued to Foreign Airlines 








Permit 


Company & Country Issued 


’ Started 


Terminal 
Operating 


Points 


Equipment 
Used 


Schedules 
Per Week 





round trip DC-4's 


7-17-46 1-21-47 


2-10-47 
7-11-46 
12-19-42 
7-18-41 


Bogota-Miami 
Havana-Key West Not started 
Paris-New York 7- 1-46 
London-New York bd 
Bermuda-Baltimore ° 


2-26-47 


Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 
Aerovias “Q” (Cuba) 
Alr *rance 
Airways Corp. 
Briti-h Overseas 
Brit:.h Commonwealth 
acific Airlines 


DC-3's 
Constellations 
Constellations 
Boeing 314’s 


round trips 
round trips 
round trips 
DC-4's 


round trip 


2- 5-47 Sydney-San Francisco 


DC-3’s & DC-4's 
DC-3's 

DC-3’s & Lodestars 
Constellations 
DC-4's 


12-10-41 

3- 4-46 

3- 4-46 

7 1- 3-47 
Not started 


round trips 
round trips 
round trips 
round tripe 


Mexico City-Los Angeles 
Havana-Miami 
Havana-Miami 
Caracas-N. Y. 
Bogota-Miami 


5-29-41 
4- 4-46 
4- 4-46 
10- 5-46 
1-17-46 


ania Mexicana de Aviacion 

ania Cubana de Aviacion 
so Aereo Inter-Americano 
Aeropostal Venezolana 

s Aereas Taca de Colombia 


Con 


Constellations 
& DO-4's 


5-21-46 
8-17-43 


round trips 


Amsterdam-New York 
round trips 


Curacao-Miami 


Stockholm-N. Y. 
San Salvador-N. O. 
San Salvador-Miami 


4-4-46 
5- 6-43 
inavian Airlines System In 

1946** 
1- 6-47 


Dutch Airlines (KLM) 
9-18-46 DC-4's 
Not started 

2- 1-47 


round trips 


el Salvador, S. A. 
round trips 


5-10-41 28 round trips 
7- 1-46 21 round trips 
8- 1-46 14 round tripe 
9-15-46 6 round trips 
ll- 1-46 6 round trips 


Toronto-N. Y. 
Toronto-Chicago 
Toronto-Cleveland 
Port Arthur-Duluth 
Whitehorse-Seattle 


-Canada Air Lines 6- 6-46 





n-commercial service between U. K. and U. 8. started in July, 1941, commercial service started in May, 1945; Bermuda shuttle service started 


)tober, 1945. 
Swedish Intercontinental permit dated 1-26-26, Danish Air Lines permit dated 4-2-46, and Norwegian Air Lines permit dated 11-25-46. 
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Time on the ground consumes dollars—decreases efficiency. To meet time- 


table schedules, while offering greater convenience and comfort, the 


majority of airlines have selected reversible Hydromatic propellers for their 
Douglas DC-6’s. These lightweight, fast-acting propellers provide air brakes 


for landing and quick reversing for ground handling. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE O Ff THE FOUR DIVIS!tons O F UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








CAA Fights Diversion 
Of Airport Funds For 
Landing Aids Program 


T. P. Wright, administrator of civil 
aeronautics, has strongly urged Con- 
gress not to divert airport funds for 
the proposed $54,000,000 program to 
install all-weather flying aids at ap- 
proximately 150 airports throughout 
the United States. 

Wright’s statement was made to the 
commerce subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee after a 
Senate aviation subcommittee had is- 
sued a report recommending diversion 
of a portion of the $45,000,000 airport 
funds, appropriated for smaller air- 
ports, for instrument landing aids. He 
said Congress should not break faith 
with hundreds of communities which 
already have spent sizeable sums for 
airport development believing that 
they would be at least partially re- 
imbursed later by Federal airport 
funds. 

If Congress follows CAA recom- 
mendations, which include a sunpple- 
mental appropriation of 21,600,000 for 
modification and installation of 20 
GCA units obtained from the Army, 
and $4,000,000 for installation of high 
intensity approach and runway lights, 
CAA will be getting all of the extra 
funds that it can use for the landing 
aids program, Wright stated. He said 
he felt it would be unwise for CAA 
to contract for more equipment than 
can be installed in the next year as it 
would tend to freeze improvements in 
types of equipment which still are in 
the experimental stage. 


Greater Freedom 
Asked for CAA, CAB 


Rep. Charles A. Wolverton (R., N.J.) 
chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce committee, has in- 
troduced a Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration-sponsored bill which would 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act in 
manv important aspects. 

Both agencies would be given a 
greater degree of independence. 
Salar es of Board members and the 

.nistrator would be increased to 
). 
| language in the original act re- 
to an Air Safety Board—an 
which was abolished in 1941 
residential consolidation order— 
be eliminated. CAA would be 
authority to regulate the flow 
traffic to avoid congestion a! 
traffic centers in bad weather. 
mn No. 83 of the National Labor 
of May 10, 1934 setting up a 
rmula for pilots on a base rate 
ight pay basis would be elimin- 
As a safety measure, CAA 
‘icls feel pilots should be given a 
base pay so that they would 
e required to depend too much 
light pay. 
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Federal Fish & Wildlife Service Finds Many 
Uses for Airplane, But Looks to Helicopter 


A good many Federal agencies now 
find the airplane useful in performing 
some of their functions, but perhaps 
the most air-minded of all the govern- 
ment bureaus (excepting, of course, 
CAA and CAB) is the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of In- 
terior. 

This agency, according to F. C. Lin- 
coln, assistant to the director, now 
has between 25 and 30 aircraft of its 
own and furthermore makes extensive 
use of military planes and frequent 
use of charter planes. 

“So much of our activity is in re- 
mote areas not readily accessible by 
surface transportation, and so much 
of it can be done more expeditiously 
and more effectively from the air that 
we now feel we would be lost with- 
out planes,” said Lincoln. 

Among the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice groups making more or less ex- 
tensive use of aircraft are the Divi- 
sion of Game Management, Division of 
Wildlife Refuges, Division of Alaskan 
Fisheries, and Division of Wildlife Re- 
search. 

Aerial activities include the annual 
big-game census, the annual inventory 
of migratory waterfowl, surveys of 
plant life on game and bird refuges 
and the dropping of poison coyote bait 
on western plains. 


Waterfowl Inventory 

Largest single undertaking in which 
the Service makes use of the airplane 
is the waterfowl inventory, made each 
January when the ducks and geese are 
most likely to remain in one lo- 
cality and therefore not be “counted” 
more than once. It is not actually a 
census but is simply an estimate used 
to indicate trends in waterfowl popu- 
lations, with the estimates being used 
as a basis for duck hunting regula- 
tions for the following year. 

Army, Navy and Coast Guard planes 
are used in this inventory for the most 
part, although some planes are char- 
tered in areas remote from military 
airfields. Fish and Wildlife observers 
go along in the planes and make sur- 
prisingly accurate estimates of each 
flock or raft of waterfow] spotted from 
the air. The aerial inventory is 
double-checked against the reports of 
ground personnel in boats and afoot. 

Various types of aircraft are used 
in these surveys, including blimps from 
the Lakehurst Naval Air Station. Fish 
and Wildlife’s own planes, most of 
which were acquired last year from 
War Assets Administration surplus 
stocks, include: 

Seven converted Piper AF-1’s, five 
Consolidated L-5’s (Grasshoppers), 
three Noorduyn Norsemen, three 
Grumman JRF-5’s (the Goose), three 
Grumman Widgeons, two Howard 
GH-3’s, a Beech, and three Republic 
Seabees. 

Pilots of all the planes double as 
biologists or in other capacities, and 
most of them were employed by Fish 


and Wildlife before taking up flying 
on their own initiative. 

Assistant Director Lincoln foresees 
increasing use of planes in the Serv- 
ice’s manifold activities in the future, 
but thinks the helicopter is going to 
be “just the thing” for Fish and Wild- 
life use when the rotor-type aircraft 
become more “reasonable in price.” 

“We get a lot of utility out of air- 
planes, but most planes are too fast 
to be ideal for our purposes,” he said. 


Air Often Is Cheaper 
For Deporting Aliens 


The U. S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service has found it is actually 
cheaper to deport aliens to Mexico by 
air than by surface transportation, with 
the result that lots of undesirable 
hombres are going back to the land of 
tortillas and tamales much faster than 
they came away from it. 

When all factors are counted in, such 
as the pay of guards, cost of meals, et 
cetera, the government can save money 
by chartering a plane to fly 20 or 30 
Mexicans back home from eastern and 
midwestern population centers; and 
that’s just what Immigration and Nat- 
uralization has been doing for the past 
five or six months. 

“Operation Deportation,” if it might 
be called that, is carried out on a bid 
basis, with the air carrier submitting 
a figure for a given trip, including feed- 
ing everyone en route and returning 
the guard to his emplaning point. Us- 
ually, a plane is chartered to leave New 
York, pick up small groups of de- 
portees at inland points such as Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis, and then fly the planeload of 
aliens to a destination in Mexico. 

Most of the charters have gone to 
non-scheduled carriers, although Am- 
erican Airlines was successful bidder 
on one job. The government has saved 
money on every such trip, it is claimed, 
in one instance saving an estimated 
$600 through use of air transportation. 

A proposal to extend the use of air 
travel to overseas deportations fell 
through recently when the costs were 
found to be prohibitive. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service had on its hands 250 adult male 
Indonesians whom it desired to deport 
to Batavia, Java, and it was found 
steamship transportation would not be 
available for several months. Estimat- 
ing it would cost about $3,000 a week 
to keep the Indonesians in detention 
while awaiting a steamer, officials 
thought they might save money through 
using air transportation as they had 
been doing with Mexican deportees, 
and bids were accordingly solicited. 

There was no dearth of bids, but they 
ranged from a low of $175,000 to a 
high of about $600,000, as compared 
with a cost of about $45,000 by steam- 
ship. 
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CAL-Braniff Joint Terminal 
Setup Clicks at 10 Stations 


C & S, MCA, and Western 
Join Consolidation Effort 


By Davi SHAWE 

While the airline industry’s first big 
effort toward consolidating terminal 
services is moving slowly and cauti- 
ously at Willow Run and Cincinnati, 
the little consolidation venture which 
Braniff and Continental started just a 
couple of months ago is fast becoming 
a sizable and practical proposition. 

The arrangement which Braniff and 
Continental placed in operation at 
four stations on Jan. 15 has proved 
so satisfactory that Chicago & Southern, 
Mid-Continent and Western already 
have joined the program. Six more 
stations have been added, and others 
are coming up. 

There are two basic differences be- 
tween the  Braniff-Continental ar- 
rangement and the system advocated 
in the study prepared for the Air 
Transport Association by Joseph D. 
McGoldrick. At Willow Run and Cin- 
cinnati the McGoldrick plan is being 
tested by having a joint company 
(Airlines National Terminal Service 
Co.) give impartial service to all air- 
lines using the field. Down in the 
Southwest they are trying an arrange- 
ment whereby one outfit simply pulls 
out all personnel and equipment and 
~~ other airline do the work for 

th. 

The McGoldrick plan presumes that 
all airlines will participate and all 
charges will be uniform, but the 
Braniff-Continental set-up did not 
wait for a system-wide master plan. 
Services and charges vary consider- 
ably from station to station, and there 
has been no waiting either for other 
airlines or for legal formalities. 


Complex Problem at Willow Run 
Reports from Willow Run indicate 
that many problems remain to be 
Settle before the experiment will 
Provi’e the industry with a solid basis 
for o‘her consolidations. Action thus 
far h-s been confined largely to fuel 
storase and servicing. Ramp employes 
still sre employed by the seven certifi- 
cated airlines serving Detroit, although 
wage contract negotiations are re- 
porte’ to be in progress between 
famp workers and the Willow Run 
airport management acting for Air- 
lines National Terminal Service Co: 
Plans for consolidation of ticket 
counters and other functions within 
the t:rminal are under study but not 

settled. 

Cincinnati-Covington, 
‘'r Airlines Terminal Corp. ven- 
s to be tried, faster and more 
lete consolidation may result be- 
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where: 


cause only three airlines have to be 
satisfied compared with the seven at 
Willow Run. 

The question of what will become 
of the Braniff-Continental arrange- 
ment when Airlines Terminal Corp. 
solves all problems inherent in in- 
dustry-wide cooperation is not of im- 
mediate concern to participating air- 
lines. Whether it develops into a per- 
manent thing or merely an interim 
arrangement, it is a going proposition 
and apparently going nicely. 


Horse-Trading Approach 


With something of a horse-trading 
approach, the participants have tackled 
each station separately. Studies are 
made of schedules, peak work periods, 
total personnel required for joint and 
individual operations, equipment 
needed per schedule, etc. An agree- 
ment is reached on which airline is 
best equipped to handle both opera- 
tions (usually the one with the most 
schedules). The other carrier then 
lists services which it needs at that 
station, charges for the work are 
agreed upon, and the second airline 
proceeds to remove all personnel and 
equipment from that station. 

Rate agreements, regardless of which 
airiine performs the work, tend to 
average about $200 per month per 
schedule for passenger and cargo 
handling and routine station service. 
A maintenance agreement calls for 
separate charges, averaging $200 a 
month for a daily check. If fueling 
service is required, an added charge 
of about $75 a month is made for each 
schedule. Interior cleaning and janitor 
service adds another $60. 

Variations in the amount of service 
rendered are indicated on the chart 
below. At some stations the airline 
which remains handles only communi- 
cations and passenger loading for the 
airline which has pulled out its people. 
At another station, the other airline 
will take care of these functions plus 
servicing the planes and pulling 
chocks, 

Immediate objective in all station 
consolidations has been to reduce per- 
sonnel, The airline moving out takes 


along some of its personnel for other 
assignments, lets some of them go 
over to the payroll of the remaining 
carrier, and dismisses the remainder. 
Indications thus far are that the con- 
solidated operation required about 
25% less staff than was needed for 
the separate operations of two air- 
lines. 

This personnel reduction can vary 
considerably with the type and fre- 
quency of schedules. At Tulsa, for 
example, Braniff and Continental 
figured out that there were peak con- 
gestion periods which would actually 
have required more people for a con- 
solidated service than for separate 





CAL-Braniff Program 


Station Operated 
Denver 
Colo. Springs 
Pueblo 
Wichita Falls 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 
Topeka 
Muskogee 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 
(Western participates partially at 
Denver, and Mid-Continent at 
Muskogee and Fort Smith.) 











operations, so Tulsa has not been con- 
solidated. 

At a group of five small stations 
(Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Topeka, 
Lubbock and Wichita Falls) it has 
been found that a combined monthly 
payroll for both airlines which used 
to total $9,868 has been reduced to 
$7,250, or a 27% saving. A saving of 
21% has been effected at Oklahoma 
City and Wichita. 

On other savings—rentals, _ tele- 
phones and teletype, radio transmit- 
ters and receivers, ramps, work 
stands, baggage carts and other equip- 
ment—no estimates have been made. 
Thus far very little equipment has 
been pulled out when an airline va- 
cates a station, and until it is needed 
elsewhere there is no rush to get it 
moved. 

One of the hitches which always 
has hindered consolidation proposals 
has been the desire to maintain iden- 
tity on every piece of equipment in 
the station and on the ramp. Braniff 
and Continental decided at the outset 
that the only thing to do about identiy 
was to forget it and let the loss—if 
there actually is a loss—balance up 
from one station to another. 

Other than having its own sign over 





Argument for Terminal Consolidation 
An observant airline passenger recently counted the following pieces of loading 
and servicing equipment at Love Field in Dallas, without inquiring about the 
number of other pieces not in sight at the moment. 


American  Braniff 


DC-4 Passenger Stairs 
DC-3 Passenger Stairs 
Mechanical Cargo Loaders ... 
Nose Loading Stands 

Carts 


Delta Pioneer Total 


1 


1 


1 
3 
‘4 
9 





Water in your aviation gasoline can interrupt your flying career 
just as effectively as a lighted match in the fuel tank. And, even 
after it’s in the tank, condensation may still create a water hazard. 
Elaborate precautions are taken to see that Chevron Aviation 
Gasoline reaches you as pure as it was the instant it left the 
refinery. You can help keep it that way by filling your tanks (as 
airlines do) just after landing so that minimum air space is left 
for condensation during storage. 


wiv J : 
Operator extends time between overhauls 


The manager of Western Aircraft Sales, Inc., of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, W. J. Thompson, writes “After 670 hours of operation 
using RPM Aviation Oil we overhauled a 65 hp Continental 
engine in an Aeronca Champion student training plane. We 
found all rings free with slight deposits on the ring grooves. 
Valves, valve guides and stems were in excellent condition with 
the exception of slightly worn seats. This indicates that valve 
action was normal without sticking. The appearance of this en- 
gine was so outstanding we plan to extend the time between our 
next overhauls considerably beyond 670 hours.” 


Aircraft parts, particularly on seaplanes, are exposed to water 
spray and, unless protected, frequently rust. RPM Aviation Rust- 
proof Oil is an excellent rust preventive for engines, fire walls 
and engine mounts. Spare engines going into storage can be pro- 
tected, up to two months, by running them on RPM Aviation 
Rustproof Oil before shutdown or by spraying this oil through 
spark plug holes with each piston, in turn, on bottom center. 


Famous 
Standard of 
California products 


CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are 
good at airports throughout the United States 
and Canada. Ask your Standard Airport Dealer 
in the West...or write to Standard of California, 
225 Bush St., Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Cal. 


GASOLINE 








the ticket counter and its own tele- 
phone (which will be answered by 
the same man, using the proper air- 
line name for whichever phone rings) 
nothing will be left behind to identify 
the airline which pulls out of a sta- 
tion. All equipment will be owned, 
operated and labelled by the airline 
which operates the station. 

Competition will go on as usual at 
city ticket offices. At the airport 
ticket counter, for whatever business 
may originate there, personne] are ex- 
pected to give passengers an im- 
partial presentation of all available 
schedules for both carriers. Thus far 
they are reported to have gone out of 
their way to do so. But where both 
carriers offer competitive service to 
another community it is philosophi- 
cally assumed that the station-operat- 
ing line will fill its own seats first. 
Everybody hopes to break even on 
this by reversing the process at the 
other end. 


10% Handling Charge 

Where maintenance is a part of the 
consolidation agreement all spare 
parts and materials will be provided 
from the stock of the airline doing 
the work. The station manager will 
requisition supplies from his own 
stock and charge them to the other 
airlines at cost plus a 10% handling 
charge. 

The problem of consolidating com- 
munications has worked out between 
the airlines and Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc. Rather than maintain separate 
teletypes and _ ground-air radio 
watches, one teletype will serve both 
services and one radio operator will 
monitor all flights for both airlines. 
Where equipment is not at a premium 
there may be some swapping in order 
to keep standby equipment available 
at stations. 

Most of the credit for conceiving 
and pushing this consolidation ar- 
rangement belongs to Frank Austin 
and John Sullivan, Braniff’s regional 
Station supervisors, and to Lynn 
Dennis, Continental’s manager of 
flight service. These men, and people 
up and down the line from them, 
seem both surprised and pleased at 
the speed and smoothness with which 
their idea has moved into operation. 

They do not feel that they know all 
of the answers on how terminals 
should be consolidated, and they are 
not sure that this experiment will 
prov:de either their own companies or 
the :irline industry with a pattern for 
consolidation throughout the industry. 
How over, they like the way it is going, 
and. until an industry wide program 
gets moving, they expect to find that 
this venture is much better than no 
venture. 


Randolph Joins PCA 

Jennings Randolph, former Demo- 
crat.c congressman from West Vir- 
ginia, has been named assistant to the 


president of 
Airlines, 
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CAB Splits Four Ways Over 
Merit of C&S in Caribbean 


Estimated Cost May Bring 
Suspension Beyond Havana 


By Danie. S. WENTz II 


The high estimated cost of putting 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines’ 
Caribbean route into operation has led 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to begin 
a proceding that may result in sus- 
pension of all segments of the route 
beyond Havana, Cuba. 

Such action is without precedent in 
CAB’s history. In taking the step to 
begin suspension proceedings the 
Board itself split in four different 
ways, with every member except Col. 
Clarence M. Young writing a dissent- 
ing or concurring opinion. (Washing- 
ton lawyers wisecracked that the num- 
ber of separate opinions reminded 
them of splits in the Supreme Court). 

Factors leading the Board to a re- 
appraisal of the C&S route beyond 
Havana were: (1) present and poten- 
tial traffic in the Caribbean area; (2) 
the existence of other U. S. airlines 
in the Caribbean; (3) developments 
since the close of hearings on the 
Board’s Latin American case; (4) 
present and probable future cost to 
the government of service by C&S 
over the entire route; and (5) the 
statement of C&S president Carleton 
Putnam that political and economic 
considerations incline the company to 
move as cautiously and slowly as the 
Board may feel proper in extending 
operations beyond Havana and the 
further statement that C&S will in- 
cur no further costs on its Caribbean 
routes without CAB’s okay. 

Because the airline is already flying 
between New Orleans and Havana, 
that segment is not included in the 
suspension proceeding. The Board 
said, however, that it would take an- 
other look at the New Orleans-Havana 
segment after it has been in service 
for a reasonable time. 


Cost vs. Route Value 

The tone and language of CAB’s 
order left little ‘doubt that the Board 
feels the mail pay necessary to get 
the service started and to support it 
through its early stages may not equal 
the value of the route as a U. S. flag 
international air service. 

At the same time, it issued a second 
order, giving C&S a temporary mail 
rate of 95c per airplane mile for the 
New Orleans-Havana part of the 
route. Previously CAB had been will- 
ing to pay only 50c per mile. The new 
rate is still well below C&S’ estimate 
that mail pay of $1.77 per mile is 
needed to keep the service going. 

There is little doubt about how the 
individual members stand on the dif- 
ficult C&S financial question. Their 
opinions range all the way from the 
view of CAB Chairman James M. 


Landis that C&S’ entire Caribbean 
route should be entirely eliminated 
to the view of Member Josh Lee that 
the route should be flown regardless 
of what it might cost the Post Office 
Department. 


Landis’ Dissent: The Board’s present 
Chairman stated plainly that CAB may 
have been in error in giving C&S the 
Caribbean route in the first place. 
“There is a real queStion,” he said, 
“whether public convenience and neces- 
sity reauire the operation of this route 
by any carrier.” Referring to C&S’s 
precarious financial situation, Landis 
said: “To permit it to continue opera- 
tions on an international route which 
to all appearances can only be a con- 
stant drain on its already weakened re- 
sources seems a highly questionable 
policy for it to pursue or for the Board 
to permit it to pursue. Bankruptcy of 
a carrier engaged in international op- 
erations does not enhance the prestige 
of the United States.” 

He warned that money spent to sup- 
port a service not really needed might 
use up resources needed for some other 
operation that “the national interest 
truly demands.” Pointing out that the 
government is not bound for all time 
by route awards made in the past, 
Landis said: “I cannot be a party to 
inaction that continues the obligation 
of subsidy created in behalf of Chicago 
and Southern, and that seeks to palliate 
by a temporary mail rate a situation 
where surgery may be the only 
remedy.” : 


Ryan’s Concurrence: Vice-Chairman 
Oswald Ryan is on the opposite side 
of the fence. A 95c mail rate, he said, 
is not too high, particularly when com- 
pared with some of the mail rates paid 
to Pan American Airways in the early 
days of its operations in Latin America. 
He predicted that the future would 
bting improvements in the present 
gloomy financial picture, lowering 
C&S’s mail pay requirements sub- 
stantially. 

Ryan warned his colleagues against 
any hasty or ill-advised action that 
might impair the prestige and status 
of “the certificate of public conveni- 
ence and necessity which under the 
statutory scheme for more than eight 
years has been the foundation of the 
stability of the private investments 
dedicated to the public service of air 
transportation.” 


Branch’s Concurrence: Board Mem- 
ber Harllee Branch appears to be in a 
middle-of-the-road position. He pointed 
to the wide gap between what the 
route will cost to operate now and 
what the Board and C&S thought it 
would cost at the time of the hearing 
several years ago. However, Branch 
analyzed current trends as indicating 
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that “a substantial increase in the costs 
to the Federal government for air mail 
transportation” is very likely. Branch 
believes, however, that co-operative ad- 
justments worked out between CAB 
and the airlines will eventually put the 
industry on a sound financial footing. 

Lee’s Dissent: Member Josh Lee is 
wholly opposed to suspension before 
C&S has had a chance to try out the 
entire route. Apparently unworried at 
the probable cost in mail pay, he points 
out that the Post Office since 1939 has 
received from airmail postage $139,- 
000,000 more than it has paid out to the 
airlines for hauling the mail. He 
cautioned against short-sighted econ- 
omy that might destroy the Board’s 
perspective with respect to its “re- 
sponsibility for maintaining this na- 
tion’s leadership in international avia- 
tion,” 

Lee also warned that suspension of 
C&S’ route “is likely to be construed as 
a lack of confidence in the future of 
aviation and thereby threaten the 
stability of the entire aviation indus- 
try.” In addition, he raised the ques- 
tion whether CAB has the legal power 
to force abandonment of a route by 
suspending the certificate indefinitely. 

Chicago and Southern indicated it 
would go to bat for the usefulness of 
its route beyond Havana. C&S Presi- 
dent Carleton Putnam said the route is 
needed as a “competitive stimulus,” 
adding that “the costs are not excessive 
either in view of the regional benefits 
to be derived or the amount of money 
spent or to be spent on other routes 
throughout the world.” He added, how- 
ever, that “there can be no question 
that the outlook at the moment is not 
as bright as it was last May when the 
routes were awarded, and the Board’s 
desire to recalculate the costs against 
the new background is understand- 
able.” 


PAA, PCA, Western 
Plead Mail Pay Cases 


Meanwhile, the Board has been at 
work on mail pay cases for other air- 
lines. For two days it heard Pan 
American Airways’ lawyers argue cases 
that will eventually result in mail rates 
for its Atlantic, Alaskan and Latin 
American Divisions, and for the Miami- 
Leopoldville (Belgian Congo) service 
it formerly operated. 

For its Latin American Division, 
PAA asks 96c per ton mile as a “serv- 
ice” rate. CAB has proposed to pay 
the company 70c per ton mile. John 
C. Pirie, counsel who argued for Pan 
American, took the Board’s economic 
staff to task for failing to understand 
numerous technical issues in the case. 
He accused them of quibbling over 
trivial details, and attacked sharply 
their efforts to compare costs on the 
Latin American Division with the costs 
of domestic airlines. Factors peculiar 
to international operations, he stated, 
make such comparisons futile. 

Henry J. Friendly, PAA vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, spoke for the 
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W. C. Mentzer, 
Promoted by UR — cinses airline 
engineer, has been elected vice president- 
operations of United Air Lines’ eastern 
region extending from Denver to the Atlantic 
Coast. He takes over the position left 
vacant by the recent death of R. E. Pfennig. 
Mentzer has been UAL chief engineer since 
1938 and director of engineering since 1945. 





company in the trans-Atlantic and 
Alaskan Cases. He showed the Board 
a table comparing the earnings on 
those two divisions with the earnings 
of the domestic airlines. In 1943, 
PAA earned 3.6% on its investment; 
the domestic carriers, according to 
Friendly, earned 12.8%. In 1944, the 
two figures were 1.3% for PAA and 
10.3% for the domestics. In 1945, 
Friendly told the Board, the two Pan 
American divisions showed a loss, 
while the domestic lines earned 8.4%. 

On the basis of these comparisons, 
he asked CAB to set the mail rates 
high enough to give Pan Am an econ- 
omic cushion similar to that the 
domestic airlines were able to ac- 
cumulate during the war years. 

Pan American also filed a petition 
claiming that the government owes it 
back mail pay totalling $11,629,370. 
The same petition asked for substantial 
increases in PAA’s temporary trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific rates. PAA 
said that it needs $1.00 per revenue 
mile instead of the 75c per ton mile 
rate now in effect on its Atlantic Divi- 
sion. Likewise, it asked for $2.00 per 
revenue mile in the Pacific instead of 
the 85c per ton mile it now gets. 

The petition said there has been no 
final determination of mail pay rates 
for any part of the, PAA system for 
approximately three years. It called 
for speedy action on pending rate 
cases, pointing out that the company 
is being constantly required to make 
up deficits in operations by dipping into 
its working capital. In certain cases, 
it may be necessary for the Post Office 
Department to ask Congress for addi- 
tional appropriations to cover the ma 
payments Pan Am figures it has com- 
ing. 

At an emergency temporary rate 


hearing, C. Bedell Monro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines told , 
CAB examiner that the roots of PCA’s 
current economic plight lay in the 
general fare reduction of August, 1945, 
in generally increased costs of air 
transportation, and in PCA’s route 
pattern. He called for adjustment of 
PCA’s route pattern as the only real 
answer to its difficulties. 

In discussing the rate of 30c per air. 
plane mile PCA is asking, Monro put 
on record an analysis of mail pay 
earned by American, Eastern, TWA 
and United, translated from the usual 
ton-mile figures into airplane mile rates, 
These figures claimed that in the period 
1943-1945, American received total mail 
payments of $17.5 million or about I 
per airplane mile; Eastern’s $8 million 
mail pay worked out to about 14c per 
airplane mile; .TWA’s $17 million 
equalled 24c per airplane mile and 
United’s total mail pay of $26.5 million 
for the three-year period came to 26c 
per airplane mile. By contrast, said 
Monro, PCA earned only $1,125,000 in 
mail pay, about 6¢ per airplane mile. 
He claimed these figures showed that 
the Post Office Department has been 
giving the largest mail payments to 
airlines who need them least. 

Western Air Lines joined the list of 
companies who have asked for emer- 
gency hearings on their mail pay cases. 
The company told CAB that its cash 
position is critical and that immediate 
relief is needed if Western is to con- 
tinue operations. The petition dis- 
closed that financing efforts through 
stock issues or cash loans have been un- 
successful. Western has pending an 
application for a loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The petition told CAB that Western 
is in the midst of a stringent cost re- 
duction program. 


NAL Protests EAL’s 
Round-Trip Fare Cut 


National Airlines has complained to 
CAB against a fare cut proposed by 
Eastern Air Lines. The latter line 
wants to put a 10% reduction on 
round-trips into effect Mar. 20. Na- 
tional asked for hearing on its com- 
plaint sometime before the EAL re- 
ductions are to take place. 

G. T. Baker, NAL president, claims 
Eastern’s reduced fares are unjust and 
prejudicial to NAL and to the airline 
industry generally. Eastern’s action, 
said Baker, will divert substantial 
passenger revenues from NAL and 
other lines competing with Eastern, 
leading to substantial operating losses. 

Speaking of National’s own fare re- 
visions to be effective Mar. 20, Baker 
said the net effect of National's pro- 
posed round-trip fare of 180% of the 
applicable one-way fares would be to 
lower NAL’s round trip fares gen- 
erally to approximate the sum of East- 
ern’s one-way fares. Earlier this year, 
National hiked its one-way fares about 
10%. 
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HERE’S AN ALL-AROUND 


Outstanding superiorities, combined for a maximum of safety, efficiency 
and economy, make Skylac the most versatile of all aircraft finishes. 
In the shop or on the production line, these qualities assure you of 


safe, beautiful, durable finishes: 





1. Flame travel meets the latest C.A.A. requirements 





2. Adaptable to both exterior and interior use 





3. Economical . . . covers with fewer coats . . . requires less sanding . . . 


4. Excellent hiding power and gloss with color-fast pigmentation c and 
little chalking 


5. Excellent tautness unaffected by humidity 











6. Protected against deterioration by mildew with a non-bleeding, 
non-toxic fungicide 





Plane manufacturers and airline operators 

are enthusiastic about these Skylac ad- 

re vantages. You will be too. Get complete 
Mon ENB ROIE information from: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS ~ PLAsTics COMPANY, Merrimac Division, Boston 49, 
Massachusetts. Skylac: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Hostess Association 
Works to Organize 


Airline Personnel 


The Airline Stewards and Steward- 
esses Association, Int’l is now actively 
engaged in a campaign to organize this 
group of flight personnel of the sched- 
uled airlines of this country, both do- 
mestic and international. 

Affiliated with the Air Line Pilots 
Association, the association work is 
going forward under Victor J. Her- 
bert, on loan from ALPA, and Miss 
Serafina Peoria, former Eastern Air 
Lines’ stewardess, who is acting as 
ALPA headquar- 
ters representa- 
tive for the stew- 
ardesses. Gerald 
McIntyre is act- 
ing secretary and 
Maurice J. Con- 
nors is_ acting 
treasurer. 

As this is writ- 
ten, the newly 
formed _ associa- 
tion already has 
won the _ right 
to represent, in collective bargaining 
relationships, the stewards and stew- 
ardesses of Northwest, TWA, American, 
Eastern, Northeast, Mid-Continent and 
National. In process of being organ- 
ized .were the hostesses of Delta, Co- 
lonial, Braniff, Chicago & Southern, 
PCA, and Continental. 

The purposes of the organization 
were stated to be the protection of the 
welfare of the hostesses, improving 
the standards of their employment 
and getting pay increases commen- 
surate with the hours and the nature 
of their work. 

Miss Peoria stated that the starting 
salary on the majority of the air- 
lines had been $120 a month but more 
recently it had been increased to 
around $140 to $145 a month by sev- 
eral carriers. She indicated that the 
stewardess association would fight a 
movement which would require pros- 
pective hostesses to pay for their own 
special training in private schools at 
a cost of approximately $500 each. 
Whether hostesses should be required 
to pay for their uniforms will be a 
question which the association also 
will consider in future contracts with 
airline management. 

The organization now has_ 1,800 
members, Miss Peoria stated, and 
hopes eventually to be the bargaining 
representative of all of the airlines 
once its value has been demonstrated 
to the hostesses of the other airlines. 

There are other organizations al- 
ready in the field. Hostesses of United 
Air Lines and Western Airlines are 
members of the Air Line Stewardess 
Association. Pan American hostesses 
are affiliated with the Transport 
Workers Union—an affiliate of the 
CIO. Hostesses on American Overseas 
Airline are members of the Flight 
Pursers and Stewardesses Association. 
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Miss Peoria 





PCA to Become Capital 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
will formally change its corporate 
name to Capital Airlines next 
month. The company for several 
months has been gradually chang- 
ing its insignia, airplane markings, 
etc., over to the new name. 


AOA Predicts Heavy Tourist 


Travel to Europe This Year 


American Overseas Airlines predicts 
it will carry 5,800 persons to Europe 
for “other than business reasons” from 
March 1 through Sept. 30. It is esti- 
mated that some 75,000 tourists will 
travel via all means of transportation 
this year, compared with 120,000 in 
1937. 

AOA carried 34,137 trans-Atlantic 
passengers during 1946, an average of 
93 per day, and an increase of 682% 
ever 1945. 

Domestically, American Airlines ex- 
pects to carry a total of 2,271,000 pas- 
sengers, 681,000 of them tourists, in 
the Mar. 1—Sept. 30 period. During 
the same period of 1941, the airline 
carried 763,000 passengers of whom 
200,000 were tourists. Before the war 











between 15 and 25% of domestic pas- 
sengers were tourists, and an increase 
to 30% is now expected. 


PO Urges Helicopter Mail 


Routes in New York Area 


Establishment of three permanent 
helicopter air mail routes and one 
shuttle service in the New York area 
is being recommended by postal in- 
spectors as a result of the helicopter 
air mail experiments held in that area 
in January. 

Routes recommended are: the “Long 
Island” route, serving 12 towns; the 
“New Jersey” route, serving 15 towns, 
and the ‘“Westchester-Connecticut” 
route, with 11 towns. 


Langdon Elected V.P. of Air Cargo 


Jervis Langdon, former’ general 
traffic manager of PCA, was elected 
v.p. of Air Cargo, Inc., at the board 
of directors meeting Mar. 10. Emery 
F. Johnson who has been secretary of 
the cargo traffic section of ATA’s Air 
Traffic Conference, has been trans- 
ferred to Air Cargo as secretary. Rob- 
ert Guest was named assistant treas- 
urer. 
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Pioneer Air Lines, Inc. 
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UAL Awards: H. W. Furman, superin- 
tendent of United Air Lines’ employe 
suggestion conference, reported that the 
company last year received 12,816 sug- 
gestions from employes, and that the 
2,154 adopted resulted in annual esti- 
mated savings of 21,214 man-hours and 
untold intangible improvements. The 
awards totaled $31,969, an all-time high 
Flight Captain C. M. Christenson won 
the year’s top award of $2,500 for an idea 
improving the lighting on Mainliner 
flight decks. 

Continental Ad: Continental Air Lines 
advertising campaign titled “It’s Safe to 
Fly” won the Denver Advertising Club's 
citation as “Ad-of-the-Month” for Feb- 
ruary. The advertising was termed the 
“most outstanding and informative to be 
placed in newspapers during the period.” 
Continental is spending $15,000 in a two- 
months campaign running in leading 
newspapers on its system. 

Air Mail Gain: Domestic air mail volume 
for the last quarter of 1946 totaled 20,- 
359,150 Iks., an increase of 31% over the 
previous quarter. Reflecting the popu- 
larity of the 5c rate introduced in Octo- 
ber, the volume of domestic air mail in- 
creased from 4,856,066 Ibs. in September 
to 8,093.384 Ibs. in December—a 67% rise. 
Ton-miles of domestic air mail for the 
final quarter of 1946 were 8,443,022, a 28% 
gain over the previous three-months 
period. 

Vacation Allowance—American Airlines 
has reinstated its pre-war policy of vaca- 
tion mileage allowances for employees, 
their wives, husbands, or dependent 
children. 

Cold Storage—Western Air Lines is con- 
structing the first of many cold storage 
facilities planned for handling of cut 
flowers shipped by air at Los Angeles, 
Denver and San Francisco. 

SAS Cargo Record: Scandinavian Air- 
lines System claimed that a 1,400-Ib elec- 
trical power supply panel which it flew 
to Sweden recently was the heaviest 
single piece of air cargo to be flown 
across the Atlantic on a scheduled pas- 
senger airliner. 

BOAC Regularity: British Overseas Alr- 
ways Corp. claims only two delays were 
incurred during 324 flights on the. com- 
pany’s Baltimore-Bermuda route last 
year. On these flights there were car- 
ried 12,679 passengers, 15,912 pounds of 
mail and 13,153 pounds of freight. 

Ticket Office: A new terminal ticket 
office and waiting room exclusively for 
Havana and Nassau passengers has been 
opened by Pan American Airways in the 
right wing of the main terminal building 
at Miami's International Airport. 
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sas a: For Pioneer Air Lines, this is the ticket. Just tear it out 
No Waiting, No Writing— ;; the book, hand it to the passenger, and collect his 


money. 
speeds service and cuts overhead. 


Used in conjunction with Pioneer's immediate confirmation reservations system, it 
The customary rigamarole must be followed for pas 


sengers wanting off-line connections, byt thus far about 90% of Pioneer's sales are on-line. 
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Boyd L. Ticktin and Jack W. Hunter, Durham, 
North Carolina, have formed the first CAA-ap- 
proved Air Ambulance Service in America. These 
two aggressive Air Force Veterans are presently 
serving the Eastern U. S. from Massachusetts to 
Florida and west to Chicago and St. Louis. . . and 
flying with their fleet of white Cessnas are Esso 
Aviation Products! 


Air Ambulance refueling with dependable 
Esso Aviation Gasoline. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


BOYD L. TICKTIN JACK W. HUNTER 


Mr. Ticktin, President of Air Ambulance, Inc. writes: 

“We wanted dependability of equipment and supplies. 
To assure that dependability in fuel and lubricants, we 
chose Esso Aviation Products. 

At the home field and elsewhere we rely on Esso Prod- 
ucts and efficient service for our modern flying am- 
bulances. ’ 

Your company has been one of the pioneers and leaders 
in aviation ever since you fueled the first flight by the 
Wright Brothers here in North Carolina in 1903. We, too, 
are aviation pioneers—first with Air Ambulance Service. 
We are glad to have you associated with us in the public 
service we are rendering.” 


TO BE A VALUABLE AID in any aeronautical endeavor is the 
first job of Esso Aviation Products. With constant prod- 
uct quality, never-ending research, and friendly, efficient 
service, the Esso Wings serve American aviation! 











New Services 


AOA Ups Atlantic 
Trips to 18 Weekly 


American Overseas Airlines increased 
its trans-Atlantic schedule uencies 
from 16 to 18 round trips weekly with 
the inauguration Mar. 1 of additional 
flights tosLondon and Stockholm. A total 
of 15 of the flights originate in New York, 
with three originating in Washington. 

Under the new schedules, AOA pro- 
vides weekly service from the U. S. 
to Euro cities as follows: 11 flights 
to London, four to Frankfurt, two to 
Berlin, three to Amsterdam, three to 
Stockholm, two to Copenhagen, one to 
Oslo and 18 to Shannon. 


Pan American Airways on Mar. 7 in- 
augurated service to Karachi, India. The 
8,100-mile flight is scheduled for 30 hours. 
with another six consumed at four stops 
en te. Flights will be weekly from 
La ‘Guardia Field, the route being an 
extension of that to Ankara, Turkey. 


Eastern Air Lines now claims the fastest 
air service of any air carrier operating 
between Chicago and Miami. A. daily 
non-stop round trip service inaugurated 
by the company between the two points 
on Feb. 1 now operates on a schedule of 
five hours and 30 minutes. 


Northwest Airlines resumed regular 
flights to La Crosse, Wis., on Mar. 1 and 
is now serving that city with three east- 
bound and two westbound flights daily. 


National Airlines on Mar. 10 inaugurated 
DC-4 service on flights originating and 
terminating at New York and New Or- 
leans and serving Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, S. C., and 
Pensacola, Fla. 


American Airlines recently changed 
schedules on three of its Washington- 
Newark flights to provide improved con- 
necti at Newark to Buffalo, Elmira, 
Co: » Syracuse and Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastern Air Lines added two new flights 
daily into and out of Boston on Mar. 1, 
added a daily round trip to Baltimore 
from Atlanta and Birmingham, and pro- 
vided Philadelphia with additional serv- 
ice to the Southwest. 





By ERIC BRAMLEY 





H ERE’S A headline from the Reno, Nev., Evening Gazette of Feb. 20: “Inquiry 

Starts in Plane Crash” . . . Now that’s not such an unusual headline, but 
here’s the story under the headline: “A three-way investigation was underway 
today to determine why the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Red Arrow passenger train 
plunged off Bennington curve Tuesday bringing death to 22 persons” .. . An 
unfortunate slip . . . The airlines take it on the chin when they have an acci- 
dent, but we don’t believe they’ve quite come to the place where they're willing 
to shoulder the publicity burden on train wrecks. . . 

6 


A British friend of ours recently completed several air trips in the U. S., 
including a couple of transcontinentals, and he had a few comments to 
make on the service . . . He dwelt particularly on the meal service . 

The food, he said, was wonderful, but the manner in which it was served 
was not .. . It seems that he ran into a couple of stewardesses who tossed 
the pillows into his lap, banged down the trays, and departed . . . What 
is needed, he said, in his British manner, is “a little touch of service” . . . 
And that’s not such a bad phrase . . . We think he may be a little over- 
critical, but we pass his remarks along to passenger service directors for 
what they’re worth... 

« 

F. J. Martens, special representative in North America for SABENA, Belgian 
Air Lines, writes regarding our comments on the Post Office Department’s pro- 
gram of putting real airplanes on its air mail stamps . . . He points out that the 
Douglas DC-4 is prominently displayed on one of the Belgian air mail stamps 
We would say that a U. S, plane on a foreign stamp is quite an honor 

* 


The Washington scene: Josh Lee, member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and former senator from Oklahoma, has been wearing cowboy boots around 
the Board recently . Says it’s on account of the bad weather, but 
our high sources tell us, podner, that he really likes that kind of foot- 
wear .. . The lobby at Washington National Airport was so crowded 
on a recent Friday that waiting passengers were sitting on the stairs... . 
Seems like old times . . . Airport here was to have a new electrically- 
operated board showing all airline arrivals and departures, but it’s been 
delayed at least three months . . Airlines were to have leased space on 
it, but they’ve kicked at the space rates . 


* 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines (the name will officially be Capital Airlines 
very sOon) gave a dinner recently honoring its million-miler pilots . . . And 


we were interested to learn that the company, which is not the largest airline 
in the business, has 60 pilots who have flown over a million miles . . Eight 
of these are two million-milers . . . That’s a good record . . . It would be even 
more interesting to know what the industry total is . . If we can find out, 
we'll let you know. . . 





SUMMARY OF U. S. DOMESTIC AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR _Decesber, 1946 





Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official C.A.B. Data. 
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——CAB Briefs 
How much does 
‘A request for a “several months” delay on any further 


* 
CAB action on the proposed merger of Pennsylvania- all all lane cost? 
Central Airlines and Northeast Airlines has been filed by s 
PCA. Charles H. Murchison, PCA’s general counsel, has 


asked that oral argument on the merger be held in abey- 
ance “until this company and several others shall have 






























































uiry worked their way out of the present crisis.” 

but . ew s 

wa 

a Empire Air Lines of Idaho has been authorized to operate 
An a round trip schedule on its Route 78 between Spokane, 
cci- Wash., and Boise, Idaho, via Coeur d’Alene, Pullman-Mos- 


cow, and Lewiston-Clarkson, Idaho, skipping the intermedi- 
ate points Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendleton, La Grande, 
Baker, and Ontario, Ore. The authorization actually means 
that Empire may operate a non-stop schedule between 
Lewiston and Boise. 


ling 


- 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc., has been recommended in a 
report by Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran to operate experi- 
mental helicopter mail service on approximately 200 miles 
of routes in and around L. A. 

r . . . 


> — be 


Applications for helicopter routes offering mail, passenger 
and property service in New England and western New York 
gian state have been filed by Wiggins Airways of Norwood, Mass. 





It costs only as much as you pay for 
it, if it returns profits from the day it is put into 


































pro- Mail service is primary objective, and passenger operation 
the would be developed as rapidly as possible. operation. 
: : n : But far too often, as shown by recent profit 
A three year foreign air carrier permit for service be- : 
tween Havana and Key West, Fla., has been issued to the and loss statements, an airplane costs much more 
: Cuban = ey mo S.A. ~ granting the limited than you pay for it. Why? Because losses build 
permit, said it might be extended if any U. S.-Cuban : . . = 
. air transport agreement reached within three years makes up big when 2 ship tries to do a job it wam't 
i other provision for the service. made for. 
: — . If you are completely informed on specifica- 
; tions and advantages of all aircraft—if you know 
A nnouncing — without any doubt the exact job you expect your 
. . ships to do—then you don’t need our help. 
_ Licensing of C-46 Transports P neey P 
And by But if you’d be certain—relying only on the 
line ‘ x : : ; ses 
ight United Services For Air, Inc. right equipment for your specific job to produce 
ven Niagara Falls Municipal Airport profits—if you'd be guided by formulas deter- 
out, Now authorized by CAA to Certificate C-46 A& D Models mined by case history— 
— DRASTIC WAA C-46 PRICE REDUCTION Then you'll be interested in L&S service. 
- Price range per C-46 now $10,000- 
ee. a AN L & S CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION, 
po . 
Y Quantities of WAA owned C-46’s in stamping approval on your equipment purchases, 
excellent condition available for pur- may go farther toward potential profits than an 
‘ ase at USair’s Niagara Falls Plant. other single factor. 
*USAIR’s C-46 conversion opens a 
C-46 a EM FN L&S can help insure success for your opera- 
Market ee Ay ag ee oo ag hk, tion—call or write our New York office. 
USair, or USair accredited aircraft brokers. 
*USATR's converted 0-46 is licensed under 
C-46 gross | weight. Modified version allows a. 
\pecifications mph. 1500-mile operational range with re- 
serve. Direct fiying cost per ton mile less 
than seven cents. 
*USAIR’s world-wide C-46 sales program in- 
C-46 cludes establishing sales-relations -with re- 
Hable aircraft representatives. Attractive 
Sales that’ eshte’ ss integrity and ‘sbill to General Offi Service Bu 
handle fieet aircraft sales. - 331 Madison Avenue 1739 Connecticut Avene 
*UNITED SERVICES FOR AIR, INC. oa chancel AR 
P. O. BOX 409 NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. AIR TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT + ENGINEERING + CONSULTANTS 
J 7m. hones: 3721 — 3-2167 Cable: USAIR 
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Administrative 


Quentin Roosevelt has been appointed as- 
sistant to v. p. Harold Bixby of Pan American 
Airways. He will be responsible for super- 
vision of all functions undertaken by PAA 
on behalf of China National Aviation Corp. 
Roosevelt has been a member of Bixby’s 
staff for the past year. 

Junius H. Cooper, who joined Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines as treasurer last October 
after more than 10 years with Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Division of United Air- 
craft Corp., has been elected to position of 
vice president of the company. 

Roland S. Neff has been appointed director 
of public relations and advertising for Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines, filling the 
vacancy created when W. R. Gillen left to 
become an account executive with an ad- 
vertising firm. Neff for five years was direc- 
tor of public relations for R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., Peoria, Il. 

W. L. Walker, formerly assistant controller 
for TWA, has been named assistant treasurer 
for Mid-Continent Airlines. Walker, who 
has had 12 years of airline accounting ex- 
perience, was chairman of the industry com- 
mittee which recently revised the uniform 
system of accounts for air carriers. 

Milan A. Polich, who since 1936 has had 
cargo and passenger agent experience in 
American Airlines’ El Paso, Detroit, and New 
York offices, has been designated commerce 
analyst at Chicago for the company’s Con- 
tract Air Cargo Division. 

E. J. Riederer has been appointed super- 
visor of rates, tariffs and schedules for Mid- 
Continent Airlines. He was formerly sched- 
ule representative for TWA in Kansas City, 
having joined that company in 1937. 

W. A. Wheatley, who organized United Air 
Lines’ school and college service, has been 
transferred from the general offices in Chi- 
cago to San Francisco as western regional 





manager of the department. Ray O. Mertes, 
who has been assistant superintendent, be- 
comes superintendent at Chicago. 

W. M. “Bill” Morgan recently resigned as 
Oklahoma City representative of Braniff Air- 
ways and is now administering two new in- 
struction courses added to the curriculum 
of the University of Oklahoma’s school of 
business administration—one in airline man- 
agement, the other in airline employment 


training. 
Traffic and Sales 


James W. Austin has been promoted from 
sales manager for Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines to general traffic and sales manager, 
succeeding Jervis Langdon, Jr., resigned. 

R. P. Brinkley, who has been serving as 
special assistant to R. O. Bullwinkel, v. p.- 
traffic for Northwest Airlines, has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of director of 
reservations and space control in NWA’s 
traffic department. Brinkley, who originally 
joined PCA 11 years ago, will direct both 
domestic and international activities. 





Anderson 


Cooper 


Harry J. Cooper, former district sales man- 
ager for Northeast Airlines in Montreal, has 
been promoted to manager of passenger and 
cargo sales for NEA with headquarters at 
One State St., Boston. He replaces L. H. 
Fletcher Bitner. E. C. Hurn has been ap- 
pointed district. sales manager of North- 
east’s northern division, succeeding Cooper. 

M. E. Anderson, who joined Northwest Air- 
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FRANK AMBROSE AVIATION COMPANY 
takes pleasure in announcing 

the appointment of 

WILLIAM M. AMBROSE 
as Manager, 

Latin-American Division, 

with Headquarters at 


Miami International Airport, 


Miami Springs, Florida 
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lines in a clerical capacity on April 10, 1929, 
has been named assistant d.t.m. at Minne. 
apolis where he will have charge of the city 
ticket office. He succeeds Richard Beaulieu, 
who resigned to accept another position 

Richard C. Talbot, formerly traffic repre- 
sentative for Braniff Airways in Oklahoma 
City, has been named d.t.m. in Tulsa, Okla, 
replacing E. G. Fawcett who recently re- 
signed to enter other business. 

T. S. Zawasky, d.t.m. at Rochester, Minn, 
for Northwest Airlines, has been placed in 
charge of traffic solicitation for La Crosse, 
Wis., to which the company resumed service 
on Mar. 1. 

Robert E. Montgomery, formerly chief of 
TWA’s Paris office, has been named manager 
of sales for the company’s western region 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. John §. 
Winchell, who has been manager of sales 
and service in Los Angeles, has been made 
manager of service in the division of duties 

Herbert L. Hansen, Jr., has been appointed 
d.t.m. for Western Air Lines at Great Palls, 
Mont. 

Carl Murray has closec his Los Angeles 
travel agency and returned to the traffic de- 
partment of United Air Lines tp Los Angeles 
Murray at one time was assistant traffic 
manager for UAL in Los Angeles, and prior 
to that was with the company in New York, 
San Francisco, and Denver. 

William O’Donnell, who has been with 
United Air Lines since 1933, has been pro- 
moted to chief of cargo sales at San Fréb- 
cisco 

Donald Stevenson, formerly territorial sales- 
man in UAL’s New York traffic office, has 
been named city traffic and sales manager at 
Springfield, Mass. 

Don Bowers, who icined UAL in 1940 a 
a reservations salesman at San Francisco, 
has been appointed market research manager 
at the Chicago headquarters. 


CAB Actions: 


Feb. 19—Decision allowing Wien Alaska 
Airlines, Inc., to acauire the certificates and 
assets of Ferguson Airways, Inc. 

Feb. 19—Decision renewing temporary for- 
eign air carrier permit allowing Aeronaves de 
Mexico, 9. A., to use the Nogales, Ariz., alr- 





port. 

Feb. 20—Decision authorizing United Al 
Lines to fly non-stop between Detroit and 
New York and between Detroit and Alien- 
town, Pa., on Route 1. 

Mar. 3—Opinion deferring decision o 
Transcontinental & Western Ailr’s proposal 
to sell its Route 38 to Arizona Airways. 
(Docket 2005). 

Mar. 4—Order requiring Hughes Tool Co 
and TWA to open their books and records 
to CAB investigators. (Docket 2796). 

Mar. 4—Order instituting suspension pro- 
ceedings for all of Chicago and Southern'’s 
Caribbean routes beyond Havana. 

Mar. 4—Mail rate show-cause order setting 
a 95c per airplane mile rate for C&S’ New 
Orleans-Havana service. 


Calendar: 


Mar. 24—Hearing on foreign air carrier 
permit applications of Compania Panamens 
de Aviacion, S A. (Docket 2700). Tentative 
Examiner Barron Fredricks. 

Mar. 25—Hearing on the airport complaint 
of the City of Akron, Ohio. (Docket 2332) 
Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. Tentative. 

Apr. 1—Hearing on Caribbean-Atlantic Al 
lines’ application for Caribbean outes. 
(Docket 2246 et al.) Examiner James 8. Keith. 
Postponed from Mar. 1. 

Apr. 21—Hearing on applications proposing 
service between the Pacific Northwest and 
Hawali. (Docket 2537 et al.) Portland, Or. 
Examiner Warren E. Baker. 

May 5—Hearing on applications proposilg 
local service in Western Washington (Docket 
2368 et al.) Tentative. Examiner James 
Keith. 

May 10—Hearing on applications proposing 
Additional Service to Florida (Docket 166 
et al.) Tentative. Examiner F. Merritt Rub- 
len. Postponed from Mar. 10. 

June 16—Hearing on the Minot-Regins 
Sask., Application of Mid-Continent Airline. 
(Docket 628). Examiner Lawrence J. Koster. 
Tentative. 
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Col. Brittin Named 
Executive Director 
Of Air Freight Group 


With the opening of an office in 
Washington and appointment of Col. 
L. H. Brittin as its executive director, 
the Independent Airfreight Association 
has paved the way for fuller implemen- 
tation of its policy of fostering and 
promoting development of the con- 
tract air freight industry. 

Col. Brittin, a pioneer in the field of 
commercial aviation, will direct the 
association’s activities from his office 
in Room 435, Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ing. H. Struve Hensel, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy and prom- 
inent New York attorney, will continue 
to act as general counsel for the asso- 
ciation. 

According to Col. Brittin, the IAA 
regards itself as serving a new in- 
dustry, devoted fundamentally to air 
transportation of bulk shipments of 
various commodities as distinguished 
from individual-package and small-lot 
shipments of cargo by air. 

“We are devoting a lot of research 
to ferreting out new potential cus- 
tomers to whom air freight offers 
definite advantages,” he said. 


Former V.P. of Norihwest 

Col. Brittin served as vice president 
and general manager of Northwest Air- 
lines for a number of years, was first 
chairman of the Minnesota Aeronautics 
Commission, and is a past president 
ef the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials. 

He is presently associated with the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture as collabor- 
ator in research studies in the air trans- 
portation of agricultural perishables. 

Trustees of the Independent Air- 
freight Association are: Harry R. Play- 
ford, president, U. S. Airlines, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Robert W. Prescott, 
president, Flying Tiger Line, Los 
Angeles; Earl F. Slick, president, Slick 
Airways, Ine., San Antonio; Charles F. 
Willis, Jr., president, Willis Air Serv- 
ice, Inc.. New York City, and E. L 
Grabenstatter, president, Flamingo Air 
Service, New York City. 

. * * * 
Consolidated Independent Air Carriers, 


Inc, has been organized by 64 non- 
Schi (uled carriers in a move to cut oper- 


atin’ costs through cooperative purchas- 
ing. The new organization represents In- 
stit. e of Air Transportation members in 
hego iating contracts and arranging for 


volume purchases. As a result, these 
line- now are able to obtain gasoline. oil. 
Msu'ance, maintenance and _ overhaul 
serv ces at approximately the prices paid 
by ‘he certificated carriers, instead of 
Pay 1g retail rates, as in the past. 

Toe Flying Tiger Line, Inc., is now the 
cor; orate name of the airline long known 
unoicially by that name but officially as 
National Skyway Freight Corp. The line 
has now consolidated all of its offices at 
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the Lockheed Air Terminal at Burbank, 
to which its maintenance base recently 
was transferred from Los Angeles. 

Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, Inc., 
is planning, subject to approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to operate non- 
scheduled irregular air service not only 
to the West Indies and South America 
but also to Europe, North Africa and the 
Middle East by mid-summer, according 
to O. Roy Chalk, president. Chalk pre- 
dicts a boom in international air traffic 
beginning in May and reaching full mo- 
mentum by July. 

Data on Trans Caribbean’s operations 
for January lists gross revenue of $77,- 
144.68, average passenger load factor of 
92.5%, a total of 46,295 statute miles flown 
and a total of 1,633,125 revenue passenger 
miles. The company reported gross cargo 
and passenger revenue for the year 1946 
amounting to $791,434.81, on which the 
company showed a net profit before de- 
preciation of $30.815.31 and a net loss of 
$21.244.80 after depreciation. 

California Eastern Airways reported a 
78% eastbound load factor for the first 
10 days of Februarv, attributing it to 
contract shipments consisting of heavy 
machinery, oil burners and flowers. 

Air-Borne Carvo Lines, Inc., has an- 
nounced promotion of Col. John N. Stone, 
its chief of operations for the nvast 10 
months, to the position of executive v.p. 

Universal Airlines. Inc., charter line 
operating out of Miami, has gone into 
receivership as a result of a suit filed 
against the company by three emploves 
as individuals and as agents of 19 other 
emvloyes. A court injunction order pro- 
hibits removal of any of the company’s 
assets from Florida. 

Federal Air Freight Co. has named 
W. J. Weinert, formerly with American 
Airlines, as its district sales manager at 
San Francisco. 

Trans-Pacific Airlines has abandoned 
plans to start a contract service between 
Oakland and Shanghai because of fail- 
ure to obtain landing rights in China. 
The company now operates an _ inter- 
island non-scheduled service in Hawaii. 





Nose to Nose— 


ing steel props. 


CAA Slow in Issuing 
Permits to Non-Skeds 


Air carrier operating certificates 
have been issued to fewer than 10% 
of the non-scheduled operators re- 
quired to have them under Part 42 
of the Civil Air Regulations, accord- 
ing to Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion records. 

Certificates issued as of March 1 
numbered only 350, whereas CAA esti- 
mates there are nearly 3,600 carriers 
to whom the regulation applies. 

Part 42, prescribing safety regula- 
tions governing the operations of non- 
scheduled. carriers, became effective 
last August, but carriers then oper- 
ating were permitted to file an appli- 
cation and continue to operate under 
a “grandfather clause” until such time 
as their operations had been inspected 
and certificate either issued or denied. 

CAA says its inspection staff was not 
increased to handle this program and 
is having to make inspections of the 
non-scheduled carriers along with its 
regular duties, which it claims ac- 
counts for the slowness with which 
certificates are being issued. 


8 Added to Non-Scheduled 
Advisory Group by CAA 


The Civil Aeronatuics Administra- 
tion last week named eight new mem- 
bers to its Non-Scheduled Flying Ad- 
visory Committee “to obtain new at- 
titudes and advice from industry on 
non-schedule matters.” They are: 

Oliver Parks, of East St. Louis, IIL; 
F. Leslie (Doc) Marsden, of Buffalo, 
N. Y.: William L. Anderson, executive 
director, Pennsylvania Aeronautics 
Commission; Richard H. Depew, of 
New York City, Carl Friedlander, of 
Middletown, O., George Haddaway, of 
Ft. Worth, Tex., and Don Flower, of 
Wichita. 





A Slick Airways C-46 E with flat-glass type windshield and three-bladed 
Hamilton-Standard propellers is compared here with a USair converted- 
certificated C-46 A with curved-glass windshield and Curtiss electric, four-bladed, full-feather- 
CAA licensed by United Services for Air, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., the 
C-46 A was sold and delivered to Slick’s Newark airport terminal last fortnight and im- 
mediately put to work on the carrier's cargo routes alongside the company's fleet of C-46 E's. 
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PUT THIS EMBLEM IN YOUR PARTS BINS! 


You'll find it in the hangars of the world’s finest air lines . . . 
in the best maintenance shops . . . everywhere that operators 
of transport type aircraft demand the best parts for mainte- 
nance of Wright and Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. It’s 
the Aviation Activities, Inc. emblem—the symbol of parts 
that are mew and in perfect condition—of parts subjected to 
meticulous examination by CAA licensed inspectors—of parts 
treated, packaged and properly marked for long-time storage. 
It’s the symbol of unmatched service, too—for Aviation 
Activities can give you immediate shipment of most of your 
requirements ... at substantial savings! 


Men of long experience in commercial and mili- 
tary aviation make up the personnel of Aviation 
Activities—men who know world-wide air line 
regulations and standards. They are familiar with 
your problems of line maintenance, overhaul, 
procurement and operation. Let their “‘know-how"™ 
help you! 
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3 Non-Certificated 
Carriers Fall in Line 
With CAB Directive 


Three non-certificated airlines, ac. 
cused by CAB of violating the Civi] 
Aeronautics Act by operating too much 
like scheduled airlines, have made 
their peace with the Board. One of 
them folded; a second is tied up in a 
bankruptcy proceeding; a third has 
agreed to limit its activities to cargo 
hauling and only the most infrequent 
and limited types of passenger service. 

The companies involved are Trans- 
Luxury Airlines, Inc., Willis Air Sery- 
ice, Inc., and Trans-Tropic Airlines, Inc. 
All three were the subject of show 
cause orders issued by CAB’s en- 
forcement section last fall. 

Trans-Tropic folded up as soon as 
the Board order came out. The line 
was owned by three individuals— 
Roger A. Carley, who served as presi- 
dent, Julian G. O’Neal, vice president, 
and Joseph D. Aruta, secretary and 
treasurer. This trio made up the board 
of directors and were the only stock- 
holders. Last week CAB enforcement 
attorney H. Don Reynolds asked the 
Board to dismiss its case against the 
company. Trans-Tropic had voluntarily 
dissolved itself as a corporation under 
Florida law and the dissolution had 
been approved by the Secretary of 
State of Florida. 

Willis Air Service, one of the big 
non-certificated cargo lines, was in a 
much different situation. In answering 
the Board’s show-cause order, Willis 
maintained that it had never wilfully 
violated the Civil Aeronautics Act. To 
sidestep a long and expensive case be- 
fore CAB, however, the company 
agreed to admit that it may in the past 
have operated passenger services that 
were just slightly over the permissibk 
line. 


Willis Keeps Cargo 

The company consented to have CAB 
issue a cease and desist order but only 
with respect to Willis’ operations carry- 
ing passengers or passengers and cargo 
on the same flight. It said it would not 
agree to any order stopping its cargo 
operations. The carrier asked CAB to 
defer any action on its cargo opera: 
tions, pointing out that under an ex- 
pected new regulation, such operations 
may be allowed. The Boards staff was 
sympathetic with this arrangement, 
and will probably issue an order !eav- 
ing the all-cargo flights untouched for 
the present. 

Trans-Luxury, tied up in a_bank- 
ruptcy case in a Federal Court in New 
Jersey since last December, also agreed 
to a cease and desist order. 

Most of its services have »een 
stopped and the company is n0W 
getting its only business through travel 
agencies. However, the Board’s fi rth- 
coming cease and desist order will 
cover any air transportation: in which 
the line engages. 
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Airline Operations at Major 


Airports Rise 53% in 1946 


CAA Data Show LaGuardia, 
Chicago as Busiest Spots 


Handling a record volume of traffic, 
particularly in the scheduled and non- 
scheduled airline categories, the na- 
tion’s 25 leading airports last year ex- 
perienced traffic jams unprecedented 
in their history. 

Official figures reported to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration by control 
towers at the major terminals show 
that total traffic (landings and take- 
offs) rose over 20% last year as com- 
pared with 1945, despite sharp drops 
in military aircraft operations which 
accounted for 35.2% of the traffic dur- 
ing the latter year. 

Operations into and off the 25 lead- 
ing airports totaled 4,133,232 landings 
and take-offs last year, against 2,385,- 
700 in 1945. The predominantly civil 
character of this traffic, as compared 
with the previous year, is seen in the 
fact that military aircraft accounted 
for only 11.5% of the total airport 
traffic. 

The scheduled airlines alone in- 
creased their operations last year by 
53.7%—from 898,694 to 1,381,727. This 
sharp rise in airline traffic, together 
with an increase of 161% in itinerant 
civil aircraft operations (including 
non-scheduled flights), was largely 
responsible for the condition of con- 


major terminals. This is because an 
airline landing and take-off imposes 
as much strain on airport traffic con- 
trol systems as 10 local aircraft opera- 
tions, according to CAA calculations. 

La Guardia Field, with 147,297 
scheduled air carrier operations, re- 
tained its position as the busiest 
terminal in the country for airline 
traffic. It was followed by Chicago 
with 124,254, Washington with 105,- 
167, Miami with 84,013 and Burbank 
with 76,444. 

Local Operations Soar 73% 


Reflecting the rise in personal flying 
and the G. I. flight training program, 
local civil aircraft operations at the 
airports covered in the survey soared 
73.5% from 1,137,084 landings and 
take-offs in 1945 to 1,973,156 last year. 
Itinerant civil aircraft operations 
jumped from 157,792 to 412,027 for the 
largest increase, percentagewise, of 
any type of flying. 

Lending further emphasis to the 
conversion last year from predomi- 
nantly military to predominantly civil 
flying, local and itinerant civil air- 
craft operations combined totaled 
2,385,183, against 1,137,084 in 1945, for 
an increase of 84.2%. These opera- 
tions comprised 55.7% of all landings 
and take-offs at the leading airports 
last year. Together with scheduled 
air carrier operations, they accounted 
for nearly 90% of all airport traffic, 
as compared with 65% in 1945. 











gestion which prevailed at the 25 
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1946 Aircraft Operations at 25 Leading Airports 
Air Itinerant Itinerant Local Local 

Carrier Army-Navy Civil Army-Navy Civil Total 
l.La Guardia Pield .... 147,297 4,562 21,098 2,522 20,903 196,382 
2. Chicago (Mun.) ...... 124,254 8,379 32,205 2,774 22,568 190,180 
3. Washington .......... 105,167 27,813 18,078 5,081 24,551 180,690 
ES ge ear ee 84,013 7,728 3,603 23,466 79,555 198,285 
TOE gines cede asek 76,444 3,748 15,099 1,743 13,119 110,161 
G Pittsburgh .......... 63,359 1,469 14,060 288 30,985 110,161 
SS eer ae 61,912 12,996 34,662 21,199 11,453 142,222 
& Kensas City .......... 54,484 1,208 17,650 191 107,413 180,946 
OGlevelaM ccocccesscesc 54,371 9,126 31,509 25,465 355,384 475,855 
10.Sa: Francisco ........ 53,635 6,329 16,042 4,947 38,463 119,416 
11, Bo: ton 49,214 3,912 14,903 468 3,665 * 172,162 
12, Jac <9onville 48,044 6,984 8,470 1,229 4,024 68,751 
13. De roit * 25,705 111 9,434 2 78,936 114,188 
Ma Bt. Lowls ........00-. 46,878 11,159 14,738 39,477 134,408 246,660 
Oy CPOE. iidsceanaceins 45,744 14,174 18,590 22,689 3,464 105,508 
16. Ph adelphia* ........ 24,107 620 3,330 10 320 28,387 
MU AME enka beds cae 45,302 14,692 40,262 8,710 241,698 350,664 
18. Fo: Worth ......... 39,008 7,109 18,433 280 102,387 167,217 
W Meraghig oc cc sccceesss 36,911 24,283 9,266 40,390 318 111,168 
Se WC WOE “5 Peck cduadedt< 35,317 343 11,105 233 146,510 193,508 
@2. Me-hville  .....cccceee' 34,976 12,797 13,239 3,750 4,160 68,922 
Le et 33,243 4,927 21,491 121 262,104 321,886 
23. Be \imore iy 31,448 2,449 13,260 706 93,666 141,528 
24. In: ianapolis ** I eee Fe! | ya sais 
i a tis 30,446 3,145 11,500 202 193,102 238,385 


.| 


gures cover only last six months of year. 
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Relative position based on standing for that 


‘on-carrier figures for Indianapolis not complete and therefore not listed. 








$59 Million Proposed 
By CAA for Large 
Airports in Fiscal ’48 


Congressional committees are now 
studying the proposed allocation of 
$59,000,000 in Federal funds for the 
construction or improvement of 307 
Class IV and larger airports under 
the Federal Airport program during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion submitted its program for the 
larger airports last week, encompass- 
ing a construction program totaling 
$124,253,251 of which the Federal 
government would furnish $58,921,687. 

Thirty of the 307 projects which call 
for a total expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000 in Federal, local and state 
funds, are listed below: 





Location and Name of Funds 

Airport Sponsor Federal! 
Anchorage: Anchorage .. $ 396,000 $1,084,000 
Atlanta: Municipal ..... 1,515,700 1,365,700 
Baltimore: Baltimore 850,000 800,000 
Bostoz: Logan ......... 800,000 800,000 
Buffalo: Municipal ..... 500,000 500,000 
Charleston, W. V.; Kana- 

TE “caeeudadeceecnsnece 688,930 688,930 
Chattanooga: Lovell Field 1,686,000 1,621,000 
Chicago: Douglas Field.. 8,506,250 2,868,750 
Cleveland: Municipal 1,000,000 700,000 
Davenport-Moline _...... 1,020,000 1,000,000 
Denver: Stapleton ...... 828,215 946,785 
Detroit: Wayne-Major .. 1,000,000 750,000 
Fairbanks: Fairbanks 399,550 798,650 
Fort Worth: Hemphill .. 883,200 550,000 
Grand Rapids: Kent 

 sdséivaxtesdecns 650,000 350,000 
Las Vegas, Nev.: Clark 

Co. Public Airport .... 453,000 745,000 
Los Angeles: Municipal 

SE. asessancheses 899,000 1,050,000 
Milwaukee: Gen. Mitchell 1,027,855 650,000 
Minneapolis: Wold Cham- 

DL ideacdneutditeaenda 1,050,000 1,050,000 
Newark: Newark ....... 950,000 950,000 
New York: La Guardia 1,850,000 1,850,000 
Oakland: Municipal 491,375 539,015 
Omaha: Municipal ...... 900,000 900,000 
Philadelphia: Southwest 800,000 800,000 
Phoenix: Sky Harbor .. 876,041 987 ,000 
Pittsburgh: Greater Pitts- 

DEL. enacnvenedacetee< 800,000 800.000 
Rochester: Rochester ... 550,000 550,000 
St. Louis: Lambert-St. 

BED ccncnnsecacessesss 2,035,124 1,800,000 
San Francisco: Municipal 2,433,476 2,550,000 
Seattle: Seattle-Tacoma 1,156,760 1,243,240 


New Landing Fee Scale Costly 
To Carriers at Love Field 


The city council of Dallas, Tex., has 
ratified a new landing fee rate scale 
which is expected to cost the three 
major airlines using Love Field 
(American, Braniff, Delta) approxi- 
mately $68,000 a year, compared with 
about $6,000 in the past. 

Under an ordinance adopted last 
September, the carriers would have 
been charged an estimated $84,000 
annually, based on fees of 8c per thou- 
sand .pounds of airplane weight for 
each landing. Airline protests re- 
sulted in the newly adopted scale call- 
ing for minimum monthly fees for 
planes up to 25,000 pounds of $100 
each for the first five schedules, $75 
each for the next five, $50 each for 
the third five, $40 each for the next 
five, and $25 each for all additional 


schedules, 
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* Patents applied for in U. S. 
and all principal countries 


throughout the world. 






















EXCLUSIVE QUICK FIT* HARNESS ... enables the wearer, regardless 
of size or weight, to adjust the harness to perfect fit in less than 





three seconds. The Pioneer P3-B can be slipped on . . . easily and 
quickly ... whether you are seated in the plane or in a standing posi- 
tion. Perfect fit is achieved by a quick tug at chest and leg straps. 


SOFT, LIGHTWEIGHT, BODY-HUGGING PACK ... Occupying 50% less 
seating space and 20% lighter in weight, the Pioneer P3-B is as 


easy to put on and wear as a flying jacket. It is the thinnest and 
most comfortable pack on the market. 


FOOL PROOF, FOUL-PROOF PILOT CHUTE ...an exclusive Pioneer 
development always provides instant, positive performance. 
PROVEN SUPERIORITY ... developed through years of experimert 
and research, the Pioneer P3-B is preferred by leading test pilots, 


flyers and technicians. Before you buy, inspect the Pioneer P3-B... 


the finest in parachute equipment. 


Pioneer Parachute Company, Inc, is a Selling Agent for Surplus Parachutes of the U.S. War Assets Administration 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, ING. fy 


x 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


PHONE. Manchester 41 


SOUTHWEST FACTORY BRANCH: LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Turbulent China Offers Big 
Passenger, Cargo Air Potential 


Inflation, War, Spare Parts 
Shortages Impede Progress 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


Shanghai, China—Civil aviation in 
China has been beset by every known 
problem known to the field of trans- 
portation except lack of business. 

It is fighting an uphill battle against 
currency inflation, a civil war, short- 
ages of spare parts, inadequate airports 
and communications, unsettled govern- 
ment authority and a raft of other 
handicaps. 

But China remains a country of 
enormous air potential, both for pas- 
sengers and cargo. China’s airlines have 
far more business available than they 
can possibly carry. If they could carry 
it profitably and without interferences, 
there wouldn’t be any troubles. 

After the series of tragic accidents 
over the Christmas holidays and there- 
after, the government placed a ban 
against carrying of passengers in China. 
(This ban was removed late in Feb- 
ruary.) In a sense the ban was a bless- 
ing, for the government has forced the 
airlines to carry passengers at ruin- 
ously low fares—fares established when 
the Chinese dollar was 2,300 to one 
U. S. dollar. Recently the ratio went 
to 12,000 and more to one, but the air- 
lines couldn’t raise fares accordingly. 
Business was abundant—carried at a 
loss. Now the government is going to 
permit increases but the airlines have 
suffered severe financial losses in the 
meantime. 


Three Companies 

There are three air services within 
China. The first, of course, is the famed 
China National Aviation Corporation 
in which Pan American Airways has 
a 20° interest. CNAC’s job before and 
during the war is legendary, and all 
due to a persistent and savvy American 
by the name of F. L. Bond. Last year 
Bond had several heart attacks, had 
to remain in the U. S. and recuperate. 
His c.refully-nurtured CNAC began to 
slip and the airline had five fatal acci- 
dents since Christmas. Bond is back 
in Ci na temporarily trying to put the 
airlin. back in shape but expects to 
retur’ to the States by June. 

J. 3. Tweedy, also an old CNAC 
hand, is carrying on as best he can, 
but t! e Chinese had insisted they knew 
how ‘o operate an airline. Now that 
they are willing to listen to experts, 
Bond and Tweedy are endeavoring to 
assist One result has been the replace- 
ment of Maj. Gen. T. S. Shen as man- 
aging director by Col. C. Y. Liu, who 
Was ‘‘hina’s delegate to PICAO 

CNAC has 19 C-47’s and 19 C-46’s 
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“ins “ahandonment” of its own 


and six C-54’s in operational condition 
with quite a few other planes being 
cannibalized for parts: The parts short- 
age is acute with CNAC as it is with 
everybody in the Far East. CNAC is 
doing the best maintenance job in 
China and is now training dispatchers 
to strengthen its system. 

The second Chinese airline is CATC, 
Central Air Transport Corp., reor- 
ganized on the wreckage of the old 
German-sponsored Eurasia Corpora- 
tion. Mainspring behind the company 
is Moon F. Chin, who was aide to Gen- 
eral Doolittle, and a capable and am- 
bitious airman. Starting from scratch 
last year, Chin has had an uphill job. 
He has 11 C-47’s and 14 C-46’s in op- 
erating condition. 

The Chinese government owns 80% 
of CNAC, and 100% of CATC. There 
are about 75 American pilots flying for 
both lines but the majority are with 
CNAC. 

A third service is CAT, Chennault 
Air Transport, a contract operation or- 
ganized for the China National Relief 
& Rehabilitation Administration. Head- 
ing it, of course, is Major General 
Claire Chennault, a famed man in 
China. He is using C-46’s but is just 
getting started and his road will not 
be too easy. As long as he is operating 
contract, he’s okey and he can sell 
any remaining seat or load capacity he 
has available to commercial traffic. 


Chinese CAA Wanted 


The government is trying to establish 
a Civil Aeronautics Administration 
patterned after the U. S., but funds 
have not been forthcoming in any 
sufficient amount to begin to tackle 
the job of building airways, airports, 
etc., on the scale enjoyed in the U. S. 
But a very able and alert director of 
civil aviation has been appointed al- 
though there was word current that a 
reorganization could be expected soon. 
He is Col. Tai An-kuo, a man with a 
progressive and sound outlook. 

Naturally the civil war in progress 
handicaps civil flying. The Chinese Air 
Force is not very cooperative with com- 
mercial planes and controls virtually 
all airports. There is a distinct lack of 
coordination of weather information 
among the three agencies controlling 
it: CNAC with its own, the Chinese Air 
Force, and Central Weather Bureau. 
Very few radio range stations are in 
operation. Only at 27 airports in the 
country are there radio facilities. Few 


airports are equipped for first class 


commercial operations and there is 
no night flying anywhere. 

But within the government are pro- 
gressive young men trained in TWA’s 


Freedom air rights at Cevion on an in- 


base at Kansas City, and aided by the 
U. S. Government. Over the long-run, 
China will develop airways and air- 
ports. And the business potential—it 
is probably the most unlimited in the 
world. Currency stabilization, trained 
personnel, ground and airway facilities, 
and spare parts are all needed to ex- 
pand beyond present limits. 

Last October, best month in China’s 
air transport history, CATC carried 
7,000 passengers and 500,000 kilograms 
of cargo. CNAC logged over 20,000,000 
passenger kilometers and flew over 
900,000 kilometers. CNAC is flying in- 
ternational routes with C-54’s to Hanoi, 
Indo-China, and to Calcutta and 
Manila, and CATC also hopes to go 
international in due course. 


RCAF to Purchase 
24 DC-4M Transports 


The Royal Canadian Air Force has 
made definite commitments to purchase 
24 DC-4M _ four-engined Merlin- 
powered transports built by Canadair 
Ltd., according to H. Oliver West, new 
Canadair president and general man- 
ager. 

There had been a false report that 
RCAF had cancelled its entire order, 
apparently as the result of occurrences 
about the time of acquisition of control 
of Canadair by the Electric Boat Co. 
of New York. An original RCAF order 
for 50 aircraft was recalled because of 
insufficient funds to cover that amount 
it is understood. Re-commitment for 
a smaller number was delayed until 
settlement of terms for the Electric 
Boat deal, giving the impression that 
RCAF may have withdrawn its order. 
However, the RCAF never even con- 
sidered cancellation, several Canadian 
sources maintain. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines has ordered 
20 DC-4M’s and now has at least three. 
TCA is expected to receive two DC- 
4M’s a month. RCAF will receive its 
transports concurrently. 

TCA and RCAF sources state that 
DC-4M performance exceeds expecta- 
tion. A TCA executive reports that a 
DC-4M maintained a 230 mph cruising 
speed while in a moderate climb on a 
recent test flight over the Rockies. The 
airline expects to put DC-4M'’s into its 
trans-Atlantic service before the end 
of March. 

Electric Boat Company’s acquisition 
of Canadair involves an investment of 
at least $2,500,000, according to infor- 
mation filed with the U. S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The U. S. 
firm has bought 997,500 of the 1,000,- 
000 Canadair shares outstanding and 
has agreed to purchase the balance on 
or before Jan. 25, 1948. 


New KLM Post for Slotemaker 

L. H. Slotemaker, secretary of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines since 1932, has 
been named assistant managing dir- 
ector. He will be in charge of the de- 
partment of foreign relations. New 
secretary is J. van der Wiel. 
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Severe Winter, Fue! 
Crisis Put Crimp in 
British Aircraft Plans 


Whats so ‘alike’ about these things 


pe a gf tn ly _ The severe winter and the fuel crisis 
the speed of Air Express in Great Britain have put a temporary 
delivers ’em pronto. stop to most of the country’s transport 
aircraft production. London sources re. 
port that thousands of production and 
engineering workers have been laid 
off, particularly at the larger plants, 
such as de Havilland, Vickers-Arm. 
strongs, and Bristol Aeroplane. 
Official British sources in the U, § 
confirm the widespread shutdowns but 
point out that they expect production 
to be resumed in one to three weeks, 
varying with the company and the sec. 
tion of the United Kingdom. While ad- 
mitting that British aviation has been 
hard hit, they maintain that some of 
the more “dramatic” reports from 
London exaggerate the difficulties, 
Nevertheless, British officials are 
worried by these new obstacles in a 
production program already behind 
schedule. Design problems and short- Lin 
ages of materials and skilled labor have 
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Great Britain’s reconstruction needed 
blue prints quickly. International Air 
Express saved days in their delivery. 
































(3}— plagued Britain’s postwar double pro- ag 
gram of building transports for in- lan 
mediate use while striving for world pec 
leadership in development of turbo- twe 
prop and turbo-jet airliners. anc 
Chief concern is reported to be over has 
delays in work on prototypes. First off 
models of two new transports—the ie 
Percival Merganser and the Airspeed hav 
Ambassador—were due to make test I 
flights soon. Test flight plans have been gra 
‘ postponed considerably. to 
Transcribed radio programs Bristol Aeroplane Co. has suffered dur 
can’t be late! Speed counts— reverses on production of its giant Cor 
and _ ae radio _—— Brabazon I, and present estimates are —“~ 
oa lel nica tnt that it will not fly at least until 1948 oo 
Especially hard hit by the fuel short- flig 
age, it also appears that Bristo] will U 
have new headaches in labor trouble tha 
e arising from dismissal of 1600 workers mai 
You need the speed of Air Express, too! in the recent shutdown. ry, 
You’re in a business where speed counts, and Air Express can Shortage of Spares tert 
serve you well. Today, more and bigger planes are carrying at : the 
your Air Express shipments at ——— up to five miles a To the airlines, the severe winter Mo: 
minute. Rates are low. For example: to Air Express a 17-lb. has not only brought greater flight E. 
shipment 1149 miles costs $5.74. Heavier weights similarly operation difficulties but also an un- bila 
inexpensive. Investigate! expected shortage of spares. Closed Ect 
e Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. i factories and transportation _ tie-ups pat 
e Direct by air to and from principal U.S. towns and cities. h tl educed art de- fort 
e Air-rail between 23,000 off-airline communities. lave greatly reduced Spare part & a 
e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. liveries. Service least hindered by this nun 
development is the North Atlantic run in 
which British Overseas Airways Corp. rier 
operates with Constellations serviced ( 
on the American side of the Atlantic. apy 
; The Ministries of Supply and of Civil fic 1 
Aviation are seriously debating whether Re; 
they should order additional Constel- Har 
GETS THERE FIRST- lations to make up for the operating win 
“loss” of the Avro Tudor I, which was on 
Write today for Rate Schedules contain- specially designed for services or North end 
ing oy ng es cog Air Atlantic routes. This transport v — Sj 
press Division, Railway Expres be ready for commercial operatio bil: 
aspen + Seen “tl vee until some time in -1948, according © J kok 
} office. Air Express Division, Railway latest estimates, Chief obstacles to pul cle: 
Express Agency, representing the Air- chase of more Constellations will be flag 
lines of the United States. the perennial shortage of dollar & Cs 
; change and Parliamentary attacks Avi 
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Mfitains “abandonment” of its own 
aircraft industry. 

Informed British ‘sources state that 
rumors to the effect that BOAC will 
buy Republic Rainbows are unfounded. 
If BOAC acquired additional U. S.- 
puilt transports in the near future, 
they are almost certain to be Constel- 
lations, in order to keep a standardized 
fleet. In addition, the British still ex- 
pect that the Avro Tudor I, the Hand- 
ley Page Hermes and other British 
long-range transports will be on hand 
not too long after the Rainbow would 
become commercially available to them. 


* > . > 


Mexico: Transport aircraft of Aerovias 
Braniff which were seized and grounded 
last October by the Mexican Secretary 
of Communications have been released 
for charter flights by the same office. 
T. E. Braniff, founder and vice presi- 
dent stated that the company will op- 
erate charter services throughout Mexico 
pending decisions on route applications 
which Aerovias Braniff will re-submit 
to the new Mexican administration. Aero- 
vias Braniff has recently arranged for 
the use of the Mexico City ticket office, 
maintenance and communication facili- 
ties and hangars of Aerotransportes, S. A. 


Ireland: Irish Airlines Limited (Aer 
Linte Eireann Teoranta) has been organ- 
ized in Dublin as a government company 
to provide scheduled Eire-flag trans-At- 
lantic air services. The company ex- 
pects to start services this autumn with 
two round trips weekly between Shannon 
and New York. The Eire Government 
has five Constellations on order. There 
is a bilateral air transport agreement in 
effect between the U. S. and Eire but it 
is understood that routes and terminals 
have not yet been designated. 

Russia: The Soviet Government has 
granted certain transit and landing rights 
to American Overseas Airlines for the 
duration of the current Foreign Ministers 
Conference of the “Big Four.” AOA con- 
tracted to fly the U. S. delegation, ad- 
visers and newsmen to Moscow for the 
meetings. These are the first commercial 
flights to Soviet territory by aircraft of a 
U. S. scheduled carrier operating on other 
than military business. The Russians have 
made it clear, however, that this does not 
represent any commitment with regard to 
AOA’s long-range plans to fly to Soviet 
territory. The carrier is certificated by 
the CAB to operate to Leningrad and 
Moscow. 

Ecuador- Paraguay: The U. S. has signed 
bilateral air transport agreements with 
Ecuador and Paraguay, both generally 
pattcrned after the so-called Chicago 
form. Fifth Freedom rights are granted 
reci; rocally and the texts designate a 
numer of points in each of the South 
American nations at which U. S. car- 
riers may exercise traffic rights. 

Canada: Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
app nted W. G. Courtney as its first traf- 
fic ». onager for the company’s West Indies 
Region. He will have headquarters at 
Hamilton, Bermuda. TCA plans to in- 
augurate operations to Bermuda April 1, 
with the service to be extended south- 
war: to the Caribbean possibly before the 
end of the summer. 

Siem: The U. S. and Siam signed a 
bilatoral air transport agreement in Bang- 
kok last week, completing diplomatic 
Clearance for another segment of U. S.- 
flag routes to the Far East. 

Ceylon: The British Ministry of Civil 
Aviction has granted the U. S. Fifth 
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Freedom air rights at Ceylon on an in- 
terim basis, pending the outcome of cur- 
rent discussions on Dominion status for 
Ceylon. The rights will be valid until 
the U. S. Government signs a separate 
air transport agreement with the new 
Ceylon Government. The State Dept. 
also called attention to the fact that a 
similar interim pact is in effect with 
Newfoundland, pending settlement of the 
status of that territory. 

Australia: British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines (BCPA) has inaugurated 
weekly services between Australia and the 
U. S. with Australian National Airways 
operating the flights for BCPA on a con- 
tract basis. DC-4’s are used. 

Great Britain: The British internal air- 
lines in the Associated Airways Joint 
Committee have been incorporated into 
British European Airways, the govern- 
ment corporation with exclusive rights 
for scheduled British-flag operations in 
Great Britain and Europe. AAJC com- 
panies taken over include: Railway Air 
Services, Great Western and Southern 
Air Lines, Scottish Airways, Isle of Man 
Air Services. 

Argentina: Flota Aerea Mercante 
Argentina (FAMA), Argentina’s chosen 
instrument international airline, has 
ordered five Consolidated Vultee-240 
twin-engined transports. It is under- 
stood that the aircraft will be put into 
service on the routes Buenos Aires-San- 
tiago and Buenos Aires-Rio de Janeiro. 
Purchase price was about $1,500,000, ac- 
cording to a Convair official. 

Chile: Chile has dropped visa require- 
ments for citizens of American nations 
travelling through Chile on scheduled 
air carriers. However, visas are still re- 
quired for persons who stay over in 
Chile. 


KLM Orders 2 More Connies 


Lockheed Aircraft has announced a 
second re-order of Constellations by 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, a contract 
for two additional transports costing 
approximately $2,000,000 with spares 
having been signed in Amsterdam. 

The new order will bring the KLM 
Constellation fleet to 13 planes. KLM 
received its first four Constellations 
last June and later ordered an addi- 
tional seven. 

Lockheed reports that Constellation 
orders now stand at 134 airplanes with 
67 delivered and operating in 1946 and 
the other 67 scheduled for delivery this 
year. Scheduled deliveries this year 
include KLM 11, TWA 18, Eastern 14, 
KNILM four. Air France nine, Aer 
Rianta five, Qantas four and LAV 
Venezolana two. 


SAS Reports 73%, Load Factor 

Scandinavian Airlines System 1946 
statistics for the North Atlantic route 
show 1,276 west-bound passengers 
(87.6% capacity) and 871 east-bound 
passengers (59.8% capacity), giving a 
combined load factor of 73.7%. Baggage, 
mail and freight amounted to 62.8 tons 
(99.8% capacity) west-bound; 79.3 tons 
(99.7% capacity) east-bound. 

Records for SAS flights show that in 
November 79% of all arrivals and 
95.4% of the departures were within 
one hour of schedule. Similar regu- 
larity statistics for December show 59% 
for arrivals and 68.7% for departures. 

















GREATER MARGIN OF POWER 
FOR AIRLINE OPERATION 


With New 2500 Horsepower 
Wright CYCLONE 18BD 


* 


THE WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION announces a new, post- 
war commercial aircraft engine,.the 2500 horsepower CYCLONE 
18BD as the next step ¢ ‘the! development of “Power for Air 
Progress.” y . cw”. S Ae | hy , eon 


This new nf» y - in 1 production — >». new Lock- 

heed. ‘oustellation, ineorporates, many advancements 
provide greater power, and, sehensilty in airjine 

operation, t py ~ f 


The increase in , = + te EXCUONE 18BD the most 
powerful 18 cylinders engine in t he world. Am ong it: jmany new design fea- 
tures are a Cylinjectag system™-the direct injection) be fu 
low tension ignition for improved performance tit 
prolonged piston and ring lite? forged luntinium eylinder ‘heads with differ- 
ential finning for greater cylinde =. gth,aad in 

matic spark advance for cruising e econ 


Although it is a direct descendant of the earlier CYCLONE 18 engines that 
have broken 98 world records for long distance, altitude with load, and speed 
with load, the CYCLONE I18BD is the newest model specifically engineered 
by Wright for commercial transports. 


WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
WOOD-RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Profitable Operation Expected 
With Only 65% Load Factor 


By FreD HUNTER 


With seven planes on the final as- 
sembly line and eight more fuselages 
on the primary line, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. at San Diego is 
moving on schedule with the Convair 
240 and by summer will reach produc- 
tion peak of one ship a day. 

The Pratt and Whitney R-2800 en- 
gines have been hung on the first plane 
on the line and it will be ready to fly 
by March 31. This No. 1 plane is 
being retained by the company and 
will be used for the type certificate 
tests, which it is estimated will re- 
quire about 60 days. The first pro- 
duction models go to American Air- 
lines, but Western Air Lines’ first ship 
also is on the final line. 

The Convair 240 will introduce new 
standards of twin-engined perform- 
ance and comfort to the air traveling 
public and Consolidated Vultee’s 
executives feel it will prove a stimu- 
lant to new air travel. In addition, 
it is an airplane with which an air- 
line can make a substantial profit on a 
65% load factor at present fares. 


Original price of the Convair 240 
was $263,000 with escalation, $285,- 
000 fixed price. Since then the fixed 
price has been increased to $315,000 
and no further increase is contem- 
plated at this time. 

Final calculations by Convair 
analyists disclose the 240 will deliver 
10,000 pounds of payload 510 miles at 
260 mph block to block speed at a 
direct cost of 8c per 200-pound pas- 
senger mile. An 8,000-pound payload 
can be carried 1,000 miles for less than 
le per 200-pound mile with the block 
to block speed increasing to more 
than 270 mph. 

It is the 300 mph cruising speed and 
the many innovations incorporated in 
the craft that Consolidated Vultee ex- 
pects to bring increased traffic to the 


airlines, It’s truly a luxury-type 
plane and offers innumerable refine- 
ments which should have great pas- 


seng:: appeal. 
Cabin and Seating Comfort 


De-pite the fact it has seats for 40 
Passcngers in a cabin of lesser di- 
mens ons than the four-engine luxury 
liners that also are comjng up, the 
Cony.ir 240 provides excellent seat- 
ing comfort. The seats are big and 
by ingenious spacing underneath the 


Seats each passenger has unusual leg 
Clearance, 
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Air Travel Stimulant Seen 
In Features of Convair 240 








Cabin comfort also has been in- 
creased by low sound and vibration 
levels. The jet thrust augmentation 
opening at the trailing edge of the 
wing produces less noise initially than 
a conventional engine installation. Low 
tip-speed propellers are used to lessen 
noise inducing tendencies. 

Up to four layers of fibre-glass 
soundproofing insulation, finish up- 
holstery, carpeting, floor covering 
backed with sponge rubber, bulkheads 
and non-structural flooring of absorb- 
ent material and non-metallic air 
ducts tend greatly to reduce any flow 
of noise to the cabin. In addition, 









ation from the cabin walls to provide 
uniform heating the length of the 
cabin. Passengers who dislike over- 
heated cabins can out-wit cold-blooded 
stewardesses by using individual venti- 
lators installed for each seat. Fresh 
air 15 degrees cooler emits soundlessly 
from these ventilators. Their decibel 
level is below that of the cabin, thus 
eliminating the whistle that normally 
ensues from an individual ventilator. 


Integrated Loading System 


Convair 240 passengers won't have 
to rely on ground equipment in board- 
ing or deplaning because the ship is 
equipped with integral loading ramps. 
Forward loading is incorporated in 
the planes ordered by American Air- 
lines, Pan American, Continental Air 
Lines, the Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM), and FAMA of Argentina. 
Western Air Lines, however, will use 
a rear entrance ramp under the tail 
and the same type will go to Trans- 
Australia. 


The stairway can be operated: either 





. Latest view of the Convair 240 final assembly line shows seven of the 
Final Assembly— 55, mph twin-engined, pressurized transports at Consolidated Vultee's 


Following these planes are more than half a dozen 240 fuselages ready 
for craning to the final line, and nearly two dozen nose, wing, tail and constant sections in 
various stages of assembly. 


San Diego plant. 


high-frequency vibrations are damp- 
ened out of the seats through rubber 
shock absorbers at the floor and at the 
side wall. 

The 240 cabins are pressurized and 
air conditioned. The compressor pro- 
duced by the AiResearch Manufactur- 
ing Co. for the 240 is driven by hy- 
draulic power instead of by mechanical 
drive. The primary air pressure com- 
pressor, driven by two hydraulic 
motors, also provides air for the cool- 
ing cycle and ventilation at the rate of 
20 cubic feet per minute for each occu- 
pant. The compressor is capable of 
maintaining a flow of 52.7 lb. per 
minute of ventilating air when the air- 
plane is flying at an altitude of 15,000 
feet with a cabin altitude of 7,000 feet 
and engine speeds of 1,700 to 2,200 rpm. 
A complete air change takes place 
every 3% minutes and there is no re- 
circulation of air. 

For cold weather or high altitudes, 
warm air transmits its heat by radi- 





from inside or outside the plane, but 
normally will be controlled by the 
pilot to save ground time. 

The hand baggage compartment 
operates on a self-service basis. Pas- 
sengers carry their own bags aboard, 
depositing them in a baggage com- 
partment immediately inside the en- 
trance and picking them up as they 
deplane. 

Further saving in ground time is ac- 
complished by nose wheel steering 
and throttle controlled reverse thrust 
propeller action. 

Consolidated Vultee employs the 
aspirated exhaust cooling principle, 
thus eliminating cowl flaps, external 
gills or openings and reducing drag on 
take-off and climb. By means of a 
venturi-type aspirating system, actu- 
ated by the velocity of the exhaust 
gases, cooling air is drawn through 
the engine fins. A propeller spinner 
controls the entry of ram air into the 
cowling, adding to the cleanness of 
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the engine installation and preventing 
over-cooling. 

Ease of maintenance is a feature of 
the 240 which will appeal particularly 
to overhaul and repair and line main- 
tenance crews. An “orange peel” 
cowling provides ready access to all 
parts of the engine and its accessories. 
Each section of the four-panel “orange 
peel” swings back independently. Since 
they are not removed from the cowl- 
ing, they cannot become damaged in 
handling. Snubbers secure them in 
open position. 

Engine Change in 40 Minutes 

Consolidated engineers say an engine 
change can be accomplished in 40 
minutes. This is the procedure: Flip 
back the four cowl panels and attach 
the hoist without removing the pro- 
peller assembly. Detach the tail pipes 
from the collector ring. With manu- 
ally operated valves, shut off the fuel 
and oil lines at the fire wall, and dis- 
connect the plumbing. Free the cable 
controls at the quick disconnect rod 
fittings. Break the electrical quick 
disconnects. Disconnect the generator 
cooling duct at the fire wall. Remove 
the four mounting bolts, slip the col- 
lector ring from the tail pipes. The 
power egg with all associated equip- 
ment, including the oil cooler, swings 
free of the airplane. 

Among the items which are inter- 
changeable on the 240 from right to 
left as well as from one airplane to 
another are the following: the engine 
power egg (everything forward of the 
fire wall); the oil tanks; exhaust col- 


lectors, nozzles and the forward sec- 
tion of the augmenter; the main land- 
ing gear assemblies; stabilizers; pilot 
and co-pilot flight instrument panels; 
most of the fuel, oil and hydraulic 
lines and fittings. Any left hand set 
of seats can be installed in any left 
hand position, any right hand set of 
seats in any right hand position. 

Another time-saving maintenance 
and inspection feature is the hinge- 
back leading edge. It’s a piano hinge 
along the upper side of the leading 
edge between the fuselage and the 
nacelle. By removing the screws along 
the underside, the leading edge swings 
back for inspection and maintenance 
repairs on the wiring, hydraulic lines, 
heat ducts and cable controls. 

A damaged outer panel is no cause 
for grounding a 240 during repair. 
Outer panels are quickly replaceable 
since the four main wing-splice bolts 
are readily accessible from the out- 
side. The remaining wing-splice bolts 
are all of one size and are accessible 
from a single door just outside the 
splice. 

Consolidated Vultee has accumulated 
a little over 100 hours on the Model 
110, original prototype of the subse- 
quently developed 240, and test pilots 
report that its performance has fully 
come up to specifications. Especially 
satisfactory has been the jet thrust 
augmentation. This increases the 
speed of the 240 approximately 11 mph. 
Moreover, it is claimed that the out- 
ward noise on take-off has actually 
been lessened. 











Lockheed Lodestar Executive Model 
FOR SALE 


AIRCRAFT — Total Time, 2500 hours 
Time, since major overhaul, 460 hours 


Engines —P&W 


1830-90C—Scintilla 


Magnetos (460 hours 


Since Major) 2 spare 1830's for engine change or 


Spare parts. 


instruments—(complete set flight instruments on both 


pilot and co-pilot side.) 


Radios— Bendix R T A2—100 Watt 8-channel transmitter 
Bendix Radio compass—Rotatable Loop; Command 
set; Market Beacon and console radio in cabin. 

Cabin—one three-place couch—seven Warren MacArthur 
chairs with head rests, one card table, one dry-ice 


refrigerator. 


Fuel System — Latest type fuel system with electric primer, 
boost pump and fuel shut-off at fire wall. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS WRITE BOX No. 551 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
1317 F St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 








Douglas DC-6 Slated 


For Public Debut Mar. 28 


The Douglas DC-6 is scheduled to 
make its official bow to the public on 
March 28 with ceremonies at Santa 
Monica. 

Douglas will be prepared to deliver 
two or three airplanes, with NC’s, both 
to American Airlines and United Air 
Lines on that date. Each line is pre- 
paring to bring parties out to Santa 
Monica from the east for the occasion 
and then fly them back in the new 
DC-6’s. 

All tests for a type certificate for 
the DC-6 at 84,000 pounds gross weight 
have been completed. This is standard 
gross weight for the plane. Subse- 
quently, the craft will be certificated 
for a long range model at a gross 
weight of 93,000 pounds. 

The first airplanes to be delivered 
to American and United will be sleep- 
ers, but it is understood that at least 
at first they will be operated exclu- 
sively as day planes. 

A total of approximately 800 modifi- 
cation items were requested by the air- 
lines ordering the DC-6’s. Most of 
these were what Douglas engineers 
cal] “diminous” and represented differ- 
ences of opinion on minor matters by 
the airlines. A large proportion in- 
volved passenger conveniences rang- 
ing from ash trays to reclining the 
seats. 


Work Starts on P & W’s 
New Gas Turbine Lab 


Ground has been broken for the 
first unit of a proposed several-million 
dollar gas turbine laboratory by Pratt 
and Whitney division of United Air- 
craft in connection with its extensive 
program of gas turbine engine Te- 
search and development. 

The section will contain two com- 
pressor test units complete with power 
generating plant. The test unit will 
house two test cells, each containing a 
5,500 hp electric motor, with an over- 
speed rating of 7,500 hp, speed-increas- 
ing gear, Maxim silencer-equipped aif 
intake and exhausts, and a _ wide 
variety of instruments for testing tur- 
bine compressors. 

The plant will be on the east bank 
of the Connecticut River near Pratt & 
Whitney’s main operation in East Hart- 
ford, Conn. Acquisition of the river 
site was sought because of both large 
power generating and cooling water 
requirements, 


AIA Show Slated for November 


The second annual National Aircraft 
Show sponsored by the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association will be held ™ 
November at a site yet to be selected. 
Oliver P. Echols, AIA president, said 
several eastern cities are under con- 
sideration. He indicated that emphasis 
this year will be on personal aircraft 
and accessories, rather than an all- 
inclusive aircraft exposition such ® 
was staged at Cleveland last Novem- 
ber. 
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Groundwork Being Laid 
For Atom Use in Aircraft 


Basic studies covering fundamental 
nuclear, thermodynamic, metallurgical, 
ceramic, and aerodynamic problems are 
in process under a program which 
may eventually revolutionize present 
concepts of aviation. 

These are being carried on as part 
of the NEPA (Nuclear Energy For 
Propulsion of Aircraft) Project of 
which Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. is the prime contractor with the 
Army Air Forces. Nine other aircraft 
power plant companies as well as the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics are associated in the project. 

There are indications that important 
initial progress has been made. At the 
same time, J. Carlton Ward, Jr., Fair- 
child president, said the field of nuclear 
science is so new and the problems of 
nuclear energy so complex that it will 
be some time before major accomplish- 
ments can be reported. 

Studies for the application of nuclear 
energy to various types of aircraft 
power plants have been made and the 
groundwork is being laid for the de- 
sign of aircraft-type nuclear reactors. 

Associated with Fairchild are Allison 
division, General Motors; Continental 
Motors Corp.; Frederic Flader, Inc.; 
Lycoming division, Aviation Corpora- 
tion; Menasco Manufacturing Co.; 
Northrop Aircraft; Pratt and Whitney 
division of United Aircraft, Wright 
Aeronautical, and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric. 


Taylor Heads Martin’s New 


Customer Relations Division 


Formation of a new customer rela- 
tions division has been announced by 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. Under di- 
rection of T. L. Taylor, formerly chief 
production test pilot and service and 
spares department manager, the new 
division will carry on liaison work be- 
tween the company, Army, Navy and 
customer airlines. 

Also incorporated under Taylor as a 
department of the new division is the 
quality control group which includes 
the inspection and improvement of 
both workmanship and materials on 
all planes before delivery. He said the 
chief responsibility in the new organi- 
zation change is two-fold, combining 
dutics of continuous inspection with 
thos» of incorporating in new trans- 
por'; those features which customer 
air! nes want. 


Marin Plans Military 2-0-2 


Te Glenn L. Martin Co. has re- 
vea d plans for a military version of 
the Martin 2-0-2 capable of carrying 
50 -ompletely equipped infantrymen 
or } aratroopers, or up to 15,000 pounds 
of « irgo—nearly twice the capacity of 
Pre:ont military twin-engined equip- 
me! 


Bier virth Elected to Bell Board 

John E. Bierwirth, president, New 
Yor< Trust Co., has been elected to 
the board of Bell Aircraft Corp. 
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Canves the South 


with SPEED and 
DEPENDABILITY 




















Dexta’s fast service from the Mid-West goes 
straight to the center of Southern sales. And 
you can cover this sunny side of the court 
with Delta’s frequent flights to all the major 
Southern markets. 
So for better returns on your next trip 
South, plan to travel with Delta, 





General Offices, ATLANTA, GA. 
e 








For Reservations Call Your Travel Agent or Airlines Ticket Office 
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80% Use Decimal Systems 


A survey made among airline 
° tors and manufacturers of 
es, power plants, propellers, 
and accessories discloses that 80% 
now a. decimal dimensioning 
or contemplate its early adoption. 
Made by the aeronautical draft- 
ing committee of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the survey 
also disclosed that 76% of the aero- 
nautical industry has considered the 
use of decimal dimensioning, that 
63% uses it already, and that 37% 
is using it for some purposes. In 
the propeller branch of the indus- 
try, 80% of the manufacturers uses 
the decimal system exclusively. 
Users explain that the practice of 
expressing limited measurements 
in decimals rather than fractions 
of inches contributes to speed and 
to accuracy both in design and 
manufacture. 











Webb Manages AIA Western Office 
Capt. Leland D. Webb, USN (re- 
tired), has been appointed manager of 
the western region office of the Air- 
craft Industries Association. He suc- 
ceeds John K. Boyle, who resigned to 
carry on a government relations coun- 
selling business for west coast firms. 
Webb was western states representa- 
tive of the materiel division of the 
office of the assistant secretary of the 
Navy at the time of his retirement. 
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W. Wallace Kellett, Livingston Platt, and 
Joseph W. Powell have been elected to the 
board of directors of Aircooled Motors, Inc., 
manufacturers of Franklin engines. All three 
are also directors of Aircooled’e parent com- 
pany, Republic Aviation Corp. Thomas Davis 
was elected secretary-treasurer, corresponding 
to his positions held with Republic. C. Hart 
Miller and Arthur A. Piper have resigned as 
Aircooled directors. 

Joseph H. Rosenberg, West Coast repre- 
sentative of Lehman Brothers, New York, 
and for many years associated with the Bank 
of America in Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed to the board of directors of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

William ©. Watson has been named chief 
of installation engineering for Allison Divi- 
sion, General Motors, succeeding Don R. 
Berlin who resigned recently to become v. p. 
of McDonnell Aircraft Corp. R. M. Hazen, 
formerly chief engineer, has 
director of engineering. 

Frank E. Otey has been named public re- 
lations manager of Chance Vought Aircraft 
at Stratford, Conn., replacing Frank J. De- 
lear, publicity representative who has been 
transferred to the public relations section 
of United Aircraft Corp. in East Hartford. 

H. H. Friend, formerly associated with the 
electronic trainer department of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. at Caldwell, N. J., is now 4as- 
sistant to the president of Arnold Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

Donovan H. Tyson has been named v. p. 
in charge of finance and treasurer for Men- 
asco Manufacturing Co. He also has been 
elected a director, succeeding William J. 
Losh, of San Prancisco. 

Robert E. Reedy has been appointed v. p.- 
sales for Thorp Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Reedy was formerly associated with Boeing 
at Wichita, Spartan at Tulsa, Lockheed, and 
United Helicopters. 
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AFTER 12 YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


NATIONAL AIRLINES CONTINUES 
TO OFFER THE BEST OF SERVICE 
FIRST AIRLINE TO PROVIDE 
DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND HAVANA, 
CUBA 


ONLY SCHEDULED AIRLINE 
TO OPERATE NEW 46 PAS- 


SENGER DC-4 AIRCRAFT BE- 
TWEEN U.S. AND CUBA 
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T. A. Knowles has been made v. p. and 
general manager, and Charles H. Zimme:mag 
has been named factory manager in pr. 
motions at Goodyear Aircraft Corp. Kn wles 
replaces Russell DeYoung, who has been 
named vy. p.-production of the parent Good. 
year Tire and Rubber Co. 

Paul F. Scheiderer is now personnel man- 
ager of Goodyear Aircraft Corp., succeeding 
W. T. Clayton. 


Woodhead to Avco Board 

Harry Woodhead, president of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., is to 
be elected a director of the Aviation 
Corporation at the annual stockholders 
meeting Mar. 25. 


Rapp Resigns as Douglas Director 

Melville B. Rapp has resigned as a 
director of Douglas Aircraft Co. a 
post he had held for 19 years. Rapp 
cited demands of his own business as 
reason for the resignation. 


Industry Notes 


Douglas “Executive”: The first Douglas 
DC-4 executive type transport will be 
delivered this month to the Arabian 
American Oil Co. It is a plush job with 
three compartments in the cabin includ- 
ing two private staterooms. The plane 
will sleep eight persons in addition to 
20 sit-up passengers and can carry 22 
in daylight flights. 

Name Still AVCO: Stockholders of 
The Aviation Corp. will be asked to ap- 
prove a change in the name of the com- 
pany to Avco Manufacturing Corp., at 
their annual meeting Mar. 25. Victor 
Emanuel, board chairman, said that as a 
result of a diversification program, 
roughly 75% of the corporation’s assets 
are in fields other than aviation. 

Strat Aircraft: A new personal plane 
manufacturer is in the field. Irving Nel- 
son and Daniel F. Wheeler have incor- 
porated Strat Aircraft Corp. and plan to 
make a low-wing, all-metal, four-place 
plane powered by a 150 hp. Franklin 
engine at a Bridgeport, Conn., plant. 

Culver Creditors: First meeting of 
creditors of Culver Aircraft Corp., was 
held last week in Wichita, Kans. 
company was adjudged bankrupt Feb. 3. 
Harry C. Castor is referee in bankruptcy. 

Solar Order: Solar Aircraft has orders 
from Westinghouse amounting to about 
$250,000 for major heat resistant assem- 
blies for jet power plants being built by 
Westinghouse for the Navy. 

New Greer Office: Greer Hydraulics, 
Inc., Brooklyn, manufacturers of air 
components testing equipment has opened 
a West Coast office at 359 South Robert- 
son Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Director 
is Herbert J. Conover, formerly with the 
service department of Douglas Aircraft. 

Wright Signs: An increase of i%c a 
hour to 8,000 production workers, retro- 
active to Dec. 4 and six paid holidays 
annually are provided in a_ contract 
signed between Wright Aeronautica! and 
Local 669 United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, at Wood Ridge, N. J. 


a] 


Represents Aircraft Components 

T. G. Henning, head of the 7. G 
Henning Co. of Los Angeles, announces 
that his firm has been appointed Pacific 
Coast and Mexico representatives of 
the Aircraft Components Corp. o 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Radio communication is as vital to the airways as rails are to. 
the railroads. For high performance, dependability, and easy 
maintenance, WILCOX radio equipment has earned the 
confidence of airline personnel throughout the world. Solve 


your communication problems with Wilcox. 


Check the Wilcox 2500 Watt 96€ Transmitter For: 


1. PERFORMANCE —Traosmicer units combine with modulator and, 
rectifier to give either simultaneous transmission on a number of frequencies, 
or the selection of an individual frequency best suited to the immediate com- 
munication problem. Complete remote control. 


2. DEPENDABILITY — Research, engineering, and testing combined, 
with highest quality materials result in a rugged product capable of sustained. 
operation through all conditions of temperature, humidity. and weather 


3. MAINTENANCE-—Al! controls and components are completely ac- 
cessible. Plugs and receptacles or clips make every major section readily 
removable. Fuses, power and telephone line terminals are located on con 


venient panels 


@. SAFETY —The disconnect switch at base of transmitter cuts off alb 
voltage and grounds components so unit can be serviced without affecting 


operation of adjacent channels. 


A request on your letterhead will bring 
complete information 


Wilcox Electric Company, Inc. ((,) 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 





Sowice wthe Mainkina Manner 


The fine art of hospitality reaches new heights on United Mainliners. From the 
courteous reception at the check-in desk, from the sincere welcome of the 
capable United stewardess, from the delectable fare served en route—truly the 
“finest meals aloft”—to the friendly farewell of the passenger agent on arrival, 
every phase of the passenger’s Mainliner flight is marked by those “little extras” 
of attention which mean so much to passenger welfare and comfort. 


“Service in the Mainliner Manner” is the expression of the desire of United Air 
Lines’ personnel, aloft and on the ground, that their passengers enjoy flying United. 


OFFICES IN 67 CITIES 



























Success of Recent Financings 
Indicates Position Improving 


By CLINTON R. HARROWER 


Is there something more than merely 
a streak of silver lining in the finan- 
cial clouds which have hung heavy 
about the airlines for the past many 
months? 

Certainly, some of the developments 
of the last few weeks would seem to 
give more cause for hope than any- 
thing that has happened in a long, 
long time. 

Outstanding is the remarkable suc- 
cess of two financing operations, 
coupled with a marked recovery in 
airline stock prices, at a time when 
airline news, if not as black as it had 
been, certainly was not good. 

One would be brash indeed to state 
categorically that the financial com- 
munity has placed its stamp of un- 
qualified approval on airline securities 
in general. On the other hand, one 
cannot wander through the canyons 
of the Wall Street area for long with- 
out sensing that a decided improve- 
ment in sentiment has set in. And 
interesting enough that better feeling 
is shared by some who believe that 
the bear market as a whole has not 
yet run its full course in the stock 
market, 


Three-Way Test 


Of particular significance was the 
United Air Lines financing. It fur- 
nished a $49,500,000 three-way test of 
financial sentiment—banks, _ institu- 
tional investors, common stockholders. 

Right when the airline outlook in 
general seemed to be the blackest, 
United arranged a $28,000,000 bank 
credit agreement with 35 of its de- 
positaries through the National City 
Bank of New York, and for the sale 
of $12,000,000 3%% 10-year deben- 
tures to the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. and to the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York. (Conserv- 
ative Metropolitan itself took $10,- 
000,000 of the debentures). 

These steps were accompanied by 
the offer of 94,773 shares of 4%% 
cumulative preferred stock to com- 
mon stockholders. No less than 88% 
of the offering was taken up by the 
Stockholders, while of the 11,684 
shares unsubscribed for, not a single 
one was left “on the shelves” of the 
unde: writers’ syndicate headed by 
Harriinan, Ripley & Company when 
the operation was completed. 

In normal times, the results of such 
an operation would have been highly 
satisfactory. Carried out at the very 
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Symptoms of Early Financial 
Recovery Seen for Airlines 





bottom of a 15-month old bear market 
in airline securities, however, the re- 
sults would certainly seem clear to 
indicate the endorsement by the fi- 
nancial community of the type of air- 
line leadership which has been realis- 
tic and conservative and yet has not 
missed its opportunities for expansion. 

Equally impressive was the oversub- 
scription by something more than 10% 
of the 150,000 shares of capital stock 
of Colonial Airlines offered at $10.25 
per share by Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath, Hornblower & Weeks, and by 
Shields & Company. It proved that 
financial support is available for the 
smaller as well as the larger airlines. 


While these financing operations 





Financial articles by Clinton Har- 
rower, formerly aviation editor of 
the Wall Street Journal and widely 
known in financial circles, will ap- 
pear as a regular feature in AmeR- 
can AviaTIon. This is the first of 
his analyses. 











were being carried out, the stock 
market itself told its own story of im- 
proved investment sentiment with re- 
spect to the airlines. 

Up to recently, the long drawn out 
decline in airline securities had been 
one of the more dismal features of the 
bear market. As measured by the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages, the 
bull market came to an end toward 
the close of May, 1946, from which 
point the market declined 23% to the 
current bear market lows last No- 
vember. 

As measured by Barron’s Group 
Averages, the airlines, however, began 
sliding early in December, 1945, con- 
tinuing to tumble until the current 
low was reached in the middle of 
January, 1947. In. the interim, hold- 
ers of airline securities suffered a 
59% shrinkage in the market value of 
their holdings. 


Air Stocks Snap Back 


In contrast to that picture, airline 
stocks recently have been snapping 
back more rapidly than the market 
as a whole. From their respective 
lows, the airlines have snapped back 
about 20%, the market but 9% 

This more rapid rate of recovery 
would indicate that the market has 
already discounted the bad earnings 
reports due for January and Febru- 
ary and that it is taking a more sane 
outlook with regard to the future. 
And while the outlook is far from 
being all good, it certainly is not as 


black as it appeared not so very long 
ago. 

Typical of this new attitude, for ex- 
ample, is the idea now being ex- 
pressed in some financial quarters that 
people became too pessimistic regard- 
ing the significance of declining load 
factors, 

In pre-war years, seasonal in- 
fluences made January a poor traffic 
month. During the war, however, the 
shortage of equipment, plus record 
breaking demand, erased seasonal fac- 
tors. Now, with more equipment 
available, the “normal” seasonal reces- 
sion in air travel demand again be- 
came noticeable. 

However, it is now becoming clear 
that in spite of seasonal inffuences 
which have had more effect this 
year than at any time since before 
the war, most carriers actually hauled 
more people in January this year than 
in 1946, and that the winter load fac- 
tors this year did not decline even to 
normal levels of the pre-war years. 
Hence it is argued now that seasonal 
and general economic factors had 
more effect upon the volume of traffic 
than did the accident factor. If this 
is true, then a recovery in traffic can 
be confidently looked for as _ the 
weather gets better. 

Other factors point to the possibility 
of a recovery of earnings in the 
future. Of immediate interest, of 
course, is the possibility of an increase 
in fares, coupled with the agitation 
for more air mail pay. Partially off- 
setting the latter have been the dis- 
cussions within the Civil Aeronautics 
Board regarding possible cancellation 
or suspension of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity on unprofitable 
routes. 


Equipment to Affect Earnings 


From the longer viewpoint each 
month that passes brings the time that 
much nearer when earnings will be 
affected by the new and more efficient 
aircraft which will then be in service. 

All of this doesn’t mean, of course, 
that the outlook is completely CAVU, 
2s witness the tight rope dance several 
of the lines are doing now to remain 
solvent. It does, however, offer at 
least the prospects of a much better 
background of financial sentiment 
against which to carry out the addi- 
tional financing necessary this year 
to provide the badly needed expan- 
sion and working capital. 

For this reason, the Street is wait- 
ing with more than usual attention 
for the anticipated offering of about 
1,000,000 shares of Western Air Lines 
by Dillon, Reed & Company. So far 
this issuing house apparently has been 
biding its time, waiting for what it 
believes to be the proper market con- 
ditions. Announcement of the de- 
cision to go ahead with the offering, 
consequently, could be interpreted as 
another confirmation of a definite 
trend in the recovery of airline pres- 
tige in the investment market which 
may be setting in right now. 
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the remote future, the ATA’s Air 
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creased traffic can be kept under con- 
trol. The recommendations have been iD wet 
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siders devices for the present rather 
than the future, and incorporates the 
latest radar developments into com- 
plex mechanisms for automatic re- 
porting and signalling. 

Although airborne primary radar is 
not a component of the proposed 
system, the study strongly recom- 
mends its development and exploita- 
tion. Microwave early warning radar 
is accepted, not as a routine controll- 
ing device, but for monitoring the air- 
ways and approach areas and for 
taking over contro] from the automatic 
system under abnormal conditions. 


The amount of traffic travelling over 
an airway at any time will be con- 
trolled by the airports for which that 
traffic is destined. The plan assumes 
that there will be no stacking or other 
delays in the approach area, and that 
flights can be scheduled and timed 
enroute to arrive and land as fast as 
an airport’s runways can take them. 
Such scheduling and timing will be 
entirely automatic except when ab- 
normal situations make it necessary 
for area controllers to exercise co- 
ordinating authority. 


The block signal system, under auto- 
matic control, will flash red or green 
cockpit lights to tell pilots whether 
the block through which they are fly- 
ing, or the block ahead is occupied or 
clear of other traffic. A needle will 
show the pilot how much time he is 
ahead of or behind his prearranged 
flight schedule. 

Aircraft which enter or cross an 
airway without full equipment for the 
automatic control system will show on 
the area controller’s board so that, 
when necessary, other traffic can be 
diverted to other tracks or altitudes. 
Provision is made for handling private 
and other non-equipped aircraft with- 
out upsetting the major traffic flow. 

The overall program is based on the 
following operational requirements: 
clearance -for landing before leaving 
the last stop; automatic reporting of 
position and identity; enroute sequence 
and arrival timing; emergency air 
space for safety control; integration 
of instruments; display of traffic to 
control agency; display of position to 
pilot; and allowance for partially 
equipped aircraft. 








































Power Cart for Boost and Test—S°o"thwest Airmotive reports considerable increase 
in shop and ramp efficiency through use of this 


company-built electrical booster cart for engine starting and radio and electrical system 

testing. The battery compartment contains four 6-volt, 205 amp.-hr. batteries and a terminal 

connecting box. At the front is a B-24 auxiliary power unit, 24 volts and 70.5 amps, which 
serves as the battery generator. George Kelley, pictured, designed the outfit. 





UAL, PCA Preparing Pilots 
For Automatic Approaches 


Active preparation for industry-wide 
use of automatic pilots in conjunction 
with instrument approaches has been 
started by United Air Lines and PCA, 
both of whom have set up ground and 
flight training programs to prepare 
their pilots for automatic approaches. 

PCA already has equipped a training 
ship with the Sperry A-12 electronic 
automatic pilot, which will come with 
Martin 2-0-2’s and Douglas DC-6’s to 
be delivered. United is installing the 
A-12 in all DC-4’s and will get Eclipse- 
Pioneer PB-10 automatic pilots in their 
DC-6’s, Martin 3-0-3’s and Boeing 
Stratocruisers. 

At five of its key operating centers 
United is installing automatic radio 


Airlines Share Radar at Gander 

All major trans-Atlantic airlines are 
using the radar system for bad-weather 
landings that Pan American installed 
at Gander, Newfoundland. Recent ac- 
ceptance by Air France of Pan Am’s 
offer to use its Gander GCA on a share- 
cost basis, raised to seven the number 
of foreign and U. S. airline partic- 
ipants. 

Pan American planes have made over 
200 GCA landings at Gander, all on an 
experimental or training basis since 
CAA has yet to approve GCA for 
regular commercial operations. Others 
testing the equipment, rented from the 
AAF, are American Overseas, British 
Overseas, Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, and 
TWA. 
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SERVING OVER 40 AIRLINES 


We can save you money, give superior service 


with eee @ FLIGHT OPERATION’ MANUAL 

@ CONSULTATION SERVICE 

@ OPERATING MANUALS & FORMS 
@ AIR NAVIGATION CHARTS 

@ AIRPORT & ROUTE SURVEYS 
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navigation controls in Link trainers t0 
give them virtually the same approach 
controls and characteristics as will be 
found in actual flight. 


Bendix GCA to Cost $75,000 


A commercial version of the Ground 
Controlled Approach radar system 
built for the Navy will be put on the 
market by Bendix Radio Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. at a cost of ap- 
proximately $75,000.00, according to W. 
P. Hilliard, general manager of the 
firm. 

Hilliard said the civilian sets would 
incorporate simplifications and im 


provements over the wartime Navy 
equipment and could be operated by 4 
few as three men. 
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with AIRQUIPMENT’S NEW 
BAGGAGE and CARGO CART! 


Speed up baggage and cargo-handling operations with 
Airquipment’s new “all-purpose” 2-ton cart. 

Higher handling efficiency singly or in train! Easily loaded 
from wide, open sides . . . ends quickly removable for 
extra-length loads. Palletized bed has openings for fork- 


truck lift. Waterproof cover is instantly available in bad . 


weather. Two-way brake provides positive locking for 
parking and reduced speeds on inclines. 


ECONOMIZE! 
STANDARDIZE! 


Baggage and Cargo Cart 
Style No. S-96205 
Load Cop.~2 Tons 
Dim.—3 ft. wide—6 ft. long, 
3 ft. 9 in. high 
Max, tracking—76 deg. 
Hitch — retractable 


r vv 
VRER oF gk? 


Maintenance is lower. Bed top is long-lasting aluminum 
non-skid diamond plate. Welded steel wheels have long- 
wear steel brake bands, heavy-duty swivels. 


Safety reflectors, chrome trim and handles add to pleasing 
appearance. 


For more efficient baggage and cargo handling, write to 
Department C-3, Airquipment Company. 


Ainquipmen con rane 


°820 ONTARIO STREET, BURBANK, 


CALIF. + CABLE ADDRESS “AIRQUIP” 
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Send Direct Fuel Injection 


CUTS COSTS—ADDS PAYLOAD—ADDS CRUISING RANGE 





The Bendix* Fuel Injection System adds so much 
to comfort, safety, and operating efficiency that 
it merits the attention of every airline executive. 

Engines start more quickly, with less back- 
firing and shorter warm-ups. Each cylinder 
receives the precise fuel charge, and there is no 
manifold condensation. Intake passages carry air 
only, greatly reducing fire hazards. Since the fuel 
is vaporized within the cylinder there is no 
“refrigeration” of intake manifold or carburetor, 
and consequently no icing from fuel vaporization. 
Fuel distribution is exactly equalized between 





cylinders, permitting leaner mixtures and major 
savings in fuel. Precision-controlled fuel distribu- 
tion also means smoother operation, longer 
engine life, and less noise and vibration to annoy 
passengers. Altitude performance is improved, 
with more engine power and better acceleration. 
Engine stalls or faltering due to fuel feed failure are 
eliminated because fuel feed is unaffected by 
gravity or inertia effects in climbs, banks or dives. 

Performance records, as shown below, make 
it clear that this Bendix development is one of the 
most important aviation advancements in years. 


Bendix Products Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend 20, Ind. 


AIRLINES REPORT... 


+ + « Estimates of fuel ... Increased cruising ...Smoother engine  ... More engine power 
savings reach 6 per speed of 20 M.P.H. operation, lowered and acceleration, and > 


cent—increased pay- ... Less vibrationand engine maintenance improved altitude 
load of 900 pounds! _ noise. costs! el 
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Gilbert L. Henry, who joined United Air 
Lines’ operations department in 1939, has 
pen named staff assistant to J. A. Herlihy, 
7. p.-operations, at UAL’s Chicago head- 

ers. Howard Morgan, 19-year veteran 
with the company, succeeds Henry as assist- 
ant to the manager of regional ground op- 
gations at Chicago, while Paul Griffin re- 
places Morgan as superintendent of regional 
communications. 
















Carleton Hughes 

R. V. Carleton, formerly chief pilot for 
Braniff Airways, has been named to the 
newly-created post of director of flight op- 
erations in charge of both domestic and in- 
ternational activities. Dan Hughes, assistant 
chief pilot, has been promoted to chief pilot; 
W. R. Walmer, recently transferred from 4ac- 
tive flying status to position of assistant 
chief pilot, will remain in that position, 
and Joel G. Pitts, 12-year captain with 


Braniff, has also been named as a new 
assistant chief pilot. 





Fowler 


O'Connor 


James W. O’Connor, formerly chief agent 
for Eastern Air Lines in Louisville, Ky., has 
been promoted to station manager there. 

Edmund C. Fowler, formerly chief agent 
for Eastern in St. Louls has been designated 
station manager in that city. Fowler joined 
EAL 1940 as a transportation agent in 





First VHF Omni-Directional 
Sets Delivered to American 


Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N. J., 
has made delivery to American Airlines 
of what are reported to be the first 
VHF omni-directional range receiving 
sets delivered for commercial airline 
use, 

The new receiving equipment will 
be installed in American’s training 
ships for a familiarization program in- 
tended to keep pace with the CAA’s 
installation of omni-directional ranges. 

Although distance measuring equip- 
ment remains to be added, the present 
equipment provides for: (1) exchange 
of flight information between plane 
and ground by VHF voice communica- 
tion; (2) navigation by means of the 
VHF receiver and associated instru- 
ments; and, (3) instrument approach 
by indications from the VHF localizer 
transmitted to the instrument panel 
cross-pointer instrument. 





Carl S. Parker, formerly station manager 
for EAL in Dothan, Ala., has been appointed 
station manager in Montgomery, Ala. He 
has been with EAL since 1938. 

Richard R. Rupp, with United Air Lines 
since 1939, has become superintendent of 
station service for UAL. 

Clarence B. McGee, formerly with PAA 
and TWA, is now design engineer for Western 
Air Lines at Los Angeles. 

Jackson Vandenbos, Jr., former AAF pilot, 
is now a passenger agent with Western Air 
Lines at Los Angeles. 

L. D. Myers, who has been serving on the 
staff of R. C. Loomis, TWA Transcontinental 
Division director of engineering and over- 
haul, has been named manager of overhaul 
for the company’s Transcontinental Division. 
He succeeds H. W. Crowther. 

R. E. Fitzwilson, who joined TWA in 1945, 
has been named manager of maintenance 
planning for the Transcontinental Division. 

Dick Derr, manager of passenger service for 
United Air Lines in Los Angeles, has re- 
signed to enter business for himself. Frank 
Gilluwe, formerly reservations manager in 
L.A., has become acting passenger service 
manager. 

D. T. Austin, former chief passenger agent 
for UAL in Denver, has become chief pas- 
senger agent in Los Angeles. 

Charles F. Woodard, Jr., and Charles W. 
Bishop are new dispatchers for Western Air 
Lines at Los Angeles. 

Frederick W. Duenckel, industrial engineer, 
recently joined the Western Air Lines oetaff 
at Los Angeles. He was formerly with 
Curtiss-Wright and Shell Oil Co. 





Accessory Notes 








Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. has ap- 
pointed William M. Ambrose Latin-Amer- 
ican representative with headquarters at 
Miami International Airport. For the 
past four years a senior air carrier in- 
spector at Miami and Jacksonville, Am- 
brose has served as a technical adviser 
both with the CAA and with the Ameri- 
can embassy in Rio de Janeiro. His flight 
experience includes eight years with TWA 
after graduating from Randolph and Kelly 
fields in 1932. 
















Henderson 


Ambrose 


Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich., has an- 
nounced appointment of Lester J. Hender- 
son as general sales manager. A former 
assistant sales manager for the Weather- 
head Co., Henderson is an active member 
of the SAE and a specialist on hydraulic 
systems, valves, fittings, and fuel systems. 

Exacto Industries, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
headed by Jackson P. Horning, has been 
appointed national sales representative for 
aircraft products by Thalco Glass Fiber 
Products, processors of Owens-Corning 
fiberglas products. 

Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., has 
set up a new advertising division in con- 
junction with a program for expanded 
distribution of Lord bonded rubber and 
vibration control products. Carl G. Nord- 
mark has assumed supervision of the di- 
vision. 


Pan Am Issues Safety Goggles 


As a part of a campaign to improve 
and expand its safety program, Pan 
American Airways has ordered spe- 
cially made safety goggles issued to 
more than 5,000 of its Latin American 
Division employes. These ultra-light- 
weight safety glasses, manufactured 
especially for PAA, will be given to 
virtually all workers—shop, office, 
supervisory and management. 
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UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
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One of Michigan’s oldest and most outstanding private 
ports is offered for sale as a complete unit. 40 minutes 
ym heart of Detroit and centrally located in Detroit's 

200 acres now being used. 
iditional land available for ample expansion. 
iin highways serve the field. Main rail line within % 

nile of site. For further details consult W. S. Morgan, 

15130 James Couzens Hwy. Detroit 21, Michigan. 


services. 
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FOR SALE ~ A compete 


Profitably operating with Government contract. Equip- 
ment includes New Link Trainer, instrument equipped 
aircraft, ample class and lounge rooms plus radio repair 


C.A.A. licensed to conduct private, commercial, in- 
structor and instrument school. 

Located on modern municipal airport in metropolitan 
area of over a million population. 

Interested parties write Box #554, American Aviation, 
1317 F Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
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—New Equipment— 


Stall Warning Indicator 


One of several stall warning indi- 
cators developed and tested by the 
CAA at Indianapolis has been placed 
on the commercial market by Safe 
Flight Instrument Corp., White Plains, 
N. Y. Instead of anticipating a stall 
which may result from low air speed, 
this device lights a red cockpit light 
and blows a horn whenever airflow 
over the leading edge of the wing is 
disturbed so as to make a stall im- 
minent. 

The actuating device for the indica- 
tor is a small metal vane protruding 
from the leading edge of the wing. 
Normal air flow and spring tension 
keeps the vane down and the electric 
circuit open, but whenever the plane 
assumes a dangerous attitude, regard- 
less of air speed, the change in air 
flow will lift the vane and close the 
circuit. The indicator cannot be turned 
off at the pilot’s option, but is so ar- 
ranged as not to be a nuisance during 
take-off and landing. 

The device, which sells for $35, can 
be installed properly in any type of 
plane by an A&E mechanic. Reduced 
insurance rates alone are expected to 
offset the cost. 

a 


Refueling Nozzle 


The new Milvaco P-2010 nozzle, 
patterned after a valve used at numer- 
ous AAF installations, is claimed to re- 
fuel planes 10% faster than other 
valves now on the market. Made of 
a lightweight alloy, the nozzle features 
a right-angle design which withstands 
high pressures and provides fast flow- 
age. It includes an all-weather feature, 
keeping the operator’s hand clear of 
the valve itself, which permits easy 
use even in extremely cold weather. 
Manufacturer is the Milwaukee Valve 
Co., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 

a 


Material Handling Trucks 
All-aluminum hand trucks, weighing 
as little as 68 pounds for a 24 by 48 
inch bed on 6 inch wheels, now are 
in production at the California Pallet 
Division of Tobey International Co., 
7005 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles. 





From time to time American Airlines 
posts what they call a “plum list” to tell 
employees of company problems which 
might be solved by new methods or 
equipment suggested by an employee. 
The latest of these departmental lists asks 
for ideas on: 

A design for electrically heated wing 
covers to prevent ice formation while the 
plane is on the ground. 

A method for modifying the Bendix 
RTA-1B medium high frequency trans- 
mitter to provide an output of 100 watts. 

A way to keep refueling hoses from 
scuffing de-icer boots. 

An improved system which will ex- 
pedite the receipt of information on Serv- 
ice Reports. 

A cleaning method which will improve 
the outside appearance of planes and at 
the same time cut cleaning costs. 

A new set of tools—brooms, brushes, 
vacuums—for faster and more economical 
cleaning of DC-4 interiors. 

An airsickness container which is col- 
lapsible for storage without having a 
tendency to collapse in use. 

+. 


Tests on the transparent glass coating 
substances known as “Nesa,” which con- 
ducts electrical heat through windshields 
to prevent ice, are bringing enthusiastic 
comments from conservative researchers 
at the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 


NACA is not service-testing the “Neg,” 
compound, which is a commercial produet 
made by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., by 
is investigating and recording its charac. 
teristics and properties so that data wil] 
be available for further research into this 
type of thing. 







* 

Someone over in Sweden has developed 
a device, already being used by the 
Swedish airlines, Aktiebolaget Aerotrans- 
port and SILA, which is supposed to de- 
tect most of the causes of engine failure 
in time to permit corrective action be- 
fore actual failure occurs. 

The gadget, reported to cost only $35 
per engine, is based on the assumption 
that in almost every case of overheating 
or damage to engine parts, small particles 
of metal break away before actual failure 
and are picked up by engine oil. The 
detector is located in the oil pump. A 
small steel pin is enclosed in a metal 
cartridge. Both the pin and the cartridge 
are electrically charged. In the flow of 
oil through the pump, any metal particles 
must pass through the narrow passage 
between pin and cartridge and will im- 
mediately establish an electrical contact 
that closes the circuit and lights a wam- 
ing bulb on the instrument panel. 

A little item for your odds-and-ends 
file is that the Boeing Stratocruiser car- 
ries 411 sevarate lights, 82 of them in the 
cockpit. The largest are 600 watt sealed 
beam landing lights, the smallest are one- 
third watt instrument lamps. There are 
no neon signs over the powder rooms, but 
quite a bit of fluorescent lighting (# 
items) has been installed in the main 
cabin and lower deck lounge. 




















Truck beds are made of high tensile 
aluminum alloy extrusions, Wheels are 
Aerol heavy duty type, with perma- 
nently sealed lubrication. 

Good weight distribution and easy 
handling by one man, even over rough 
surfaces, are claimed for the trucks. 
One handle is standard equipment, with 
special handles, drags and couplings for 
tractors optional. The trucks, available 
in three models for loads from 2,000 
to 5,000 pounds, are easy to clean, will 
not rust, and require no painting or 
maintenance. 


“ 

Shop Fire Extinguishers 
New 5-lb. and 2%-lb. CD-Sno-Fog 
fire extinguishers have been placed on 
the market to replace the former 4-]lb. 
and 2-lb. sizes sold by General Detroit 
Corp. and General Pacific Corp. The 





HOSTESS and STEWARDESS 
Servicing leading airlines. 





F fland Mlodie- 


244 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Cy pitent Mode 


... the largest manufacturer of 


extinguishers will fit the same wall 
brackets used for the smaller models 
they are replacing. Price remains the 
same as for the former sizes, despite 
the increase in capacity. Complete 
specifications are available either from 
General Detroit, 2272 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit 8,. Mich., or from General 
Pacific at 1800 S. Hooper St., Los 


Angeles 21, Calif. 
° 


Static Eliminator 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company's 
research laboratory reports that United 
Air Lines has installed a Goodyear- 
developed static eliminator at several 
ground radio receiving stations Other 
airlines, and the Navy department, are 
testing the device both in the air and 
on the ground. { 











for SALE --- 


Two Vultee BT-15 airplanes CAA certificated; 
new instruments; flares; licensed for instru- 
ment and night flying. 
completely rebuilt and are like new. 
on propellers or airframes since overhaul. 


price: $2500. cach 


TRANSAIR, Inc. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 


Aircraft have been 
No time 
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despite Mertin 2-0-2 in Flight. Far surpassing predicted performance, * 
mplete Martin 2-0-2 is passing tests in record time. Pilots say: ** . More get up € 
r from and go than any non-military plane . . . can’t imagine any plane having 
n Ave more stability, directionally, longitudinally and laterally . . . handles 
— swell . . . new airfoil design proving most successful! Airline profits are going up—as fast as Martin 2-0-2 air- 
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Classified Advertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 


“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


“Airoraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge $4.00. 
Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; box num- 


bers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication date. 


mt, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1317 F Street N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 


Rates for display advertisements upon request. Address all correspondence to Classified Advertis- 
Departme: 





HELP WANTED 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS: Structural 
Engineers, Aerodynamicists, and Layout Engi- 
neers having at least four years aircraft ex- 
perience in addition to college degrees are 
urgently needed by large eastern manufac- 
turer. Consideration will also be given to 
aircraft engineers interested in all phases of 
design and test engineering. In letter of 
application please give detailed account of 
your aircraft experiences as well as other 
pertinent data you fee! will assist us in fully 
and promptly considering your application. 
All replies will be held strictly confidential. 
Apply Employment Manager, Fairchild Air- 
craft, Hagerstown, Maryland. 





Airline personnel needed in all departments 
with the exception of pilots. Box No. 553, 
American Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C 





POSITIONS WANTED 





TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT MANAGER. Man 
with 7 years extensive background in airline 
traffic, including management. Wants posi- 
tion, New York or Washington, with airline 
that is desirous of man practicing sound 
management techniques. Box No. 552, Ameri- 
can Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., Washington 
4, D. C. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WHEELS FOR TRIMOTOR WANTED—Com- 
pania Guatemalteca de Aviacion wants to 
purchase two wheels for trimotor Ford, Model 
5-AT-C for Bendix Type brake. Write to 
“AVIATECA,” 12 Calle Poniente No. 6, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, C. A. 


NEW CATALOG NOW READY 
WRITE TODAY. 

KARL ORT, 

DEPT. C-6, YORK, PENNA. 








PORTABLE HEATER SALE: (Original cost 
$583). Powerful Stewart-Warner 100,000 BTU 
gasoline-burning ground-type Aircraft Heaters. 
Complete with 144 hp engine, blower, super- 
charger, and flexible ducts. Positively rebuilt 
and guarenteed $195 freight prepaid in USA. 
BERNSTEIN BROTHERS (since 1890) Dept. 
L, Pueblo, Colorado. 





PBY5A deluxe accommodations for 20 pas- 
sengers; removable seats and reinforced floor. 
Excellent hull-dash 92 engines. Seen by appt. 
Write: 78 Buchanan Street, Apt. 602, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OVERHAULED 1830-92 BLOWER and rear 
section assemblies, ready for installation, con- 
sisting of parts 36163, 36161 and 35107, in- 
cluding PD12H4 carburetor modified and 2 
Bosch SFP14LU magnetos per assembly $1650 
FOB NYC. Charlies E. Mathews & Cia. 40 
Columbus Hotel Arcade, Miami, Florida. 


NEW C-47 or DC-3 ENGINES. P.W. R-1830s, 
in factory cases complete with stnd. acces- 
sories etc., 11 available @ $2,500 ea. Same 
engine needing first overhaul! $900 ea. 42 avail- 
able. For parts or conversion, R-1830-65s 
used, low time 5 @ $125 ea. one new @ $650. 
Wright R-1820s suitable for Lodestar C-60, 
C-48 and some DC-3s, 8 available no time 
since first major $350 ea. All engines in 
factory crates preserved for storage. Pengelly, 
2895 13th, N. Sacramento, California. 











FOR SALE trimotor “FORD,” type 5-AT-C 
powered with Pratt & Whitney engines. More 
than sufficient engine and airplane spares. 
For details inquire “Compania Guatemalteca 
de Aviacion,” 12 Calle Poniente No. 6, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, C. A. 





FOR SALE: Airport and Farm—Zieger Field, 
Warrenton, Va. Operating as commercial air- 
port for past 13 years. Box No. 555, Ameri- 
can Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., Washington 
itm @& 





Airborne Radar in NATS Planes 
Pleased with results from tests of 
airborne radar equipment conducted 
by cargo division of American Airlines, 
under a Navy contract, the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics is preparing to 
equip most Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice planes wih airborne radar sets and 
to establish a radar-beacon airway 
along its southern transcontinental 


ferry route. 


Electronic Pilots Go in NWA Planes 

Northwest Airlines will have all- 
electronic automatic pilots installed on 
fleets of Boeing Stratocruiser and Mar- 
tin 3-0-3 transports now being built 
for the company. 

K. R. Ferguson, v.p. engineering and 
planning, said the equipment, the PB-10 
automatic pilot made by the Eclipse- 
Pioneer division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., will cost more than $500,000. 
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VHERE’S never before been an auto- 
matic radio compass so dependable, 
easy to operate and so light. It puts 
line performance within the reach 


all who fly. 


only 24 pounds, this Lear Automatic 
idio Compass provides a continuous 
dication of the direction of a radio- 
insmitting station. A war proven 
‘vo drives a revolutionary new loop 
ly four inches in. diameter. Fre- 
ency coverage from 200 ke. to 1750 
. Indication and aural reception are 
nultaneous. A dual model receives 


two stations at gnce and gives the pilot 
continuous cross bearings easily read 
as relative, magnetic or true. 


The Lear Automatic Radio Compass 
(ARC-10) sets a new high in reliabil- 
ity, ease of operation and simplicity of 
installation. For an instrument of its 
quality, it sets a new low in price. 


Production is under way and a limited 
number is now available. For full de- 
tails, write LEAR, Incorporated, Avia- 
tion Radio Sales, 110 Ionia Avenue, 


N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Order from any aviation dealer— 
or specify Lear ARC-10 when you 
order your new personal airplane. 





THERE’S FUN IN YOUR 
FUTURE... WITH A 


FUNK F2B! 


And, brother, you'll love it! Business trips 
will be a pleasure . . . and pleasure jaunts 
even betier! 


You'll be meeting new adventures, new 
thrills. And we hope too that you'll be 
meeting us! Yes, at our “66” pumps on big 
and small air fields all over the great 
Middle-West! 

We've got some good things for you at 
those “66” signs . . . our best aviation fuels 
and lubricants. 

Guess we had you in mind when we pro- 
duced and distributed supplies of fine 
quality engine lubricants . . . and UNleaded 
80-octane gasoline to all our airport stations. 





How about keeping us on your mind 
now? We'll be waiting for you to taxi over. 
The Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 











AVIATION GASOLINE 





